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oe Revenue Senge for Sale; 15 for 10c., 30 for 25c., all 
diffe rent. E verett, 3 Bramhall, |, Portland, Me. 


for best sales f. ‘oval 
1000 Var. Pkt. Tee shiee sheets, before. March 1th. 
Costs nothing to stz art. eedham Stamp Co., Needham, Mass. 


We Want tone Men 


To learn Watchmaking, Optics and Engraving. 





With diligence our students graduate in a year's 
time or less. We have calls for more graduates 
than we can supply. Watchmakers earn $15 to 


$25 per Week. Write for Free Catalogue. 
WALTHAM Waltham, Mase SCHOOL, 


altham, Mass 





\— Siem for 
Country Homes. 


intry Pneumatic tank 



















in cellar away from frost 
and dust. Compressed air 
pressure forces water 





throughout your house 

and over the house if 

necessary. For further 

details see our larger ad. 

in Companion ganuery 27. 
Send for ; 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNTCO., 95 Haverhill 8t., Boston 














A Good Thing 


for Cold in Head, Headache, Catarrh, 
Neuralgia and Hay- -Fever. 


Smith’s Menthol Inhaler 


is being used more and more every day. 
It has been proven to many that for 
inflammation or irritation of the air 
passages of head and throat, men- 
tholated air brings speedy relief. 500 
- per cent. more Menthol than the ordi- 
: nary inhaler. Glass tube in nickel 

“ ease three inches long. Carry it 

\ everywhere — use it anywhere. 

x 

4 


25 ets. at Dealers or by Mail. 
Ask for Smith’s—and do 
not take a substitute. 
SMITH INHALER CO., Boston, Mass. 


CARTER, CARTER & MEIGS Co. 
Distributing Agts., Boston, Mass. 














oe 
Water Supply © for ame aaneee 
No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak, 
Tank located in 
cellar. 60 lbs. pres- 
sure. The ideal fire 
protection. Fur- 
nished with Hand, 
Gasoline or Elec- 
tric Pump. Write for Catalog “D.” 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
Branch: 50 Church St., New York City. 
GREGORY’S 
Special Flower Seed Offer 


60 cents worth for 10 cents 




















1 Aster Giant Sty mixed, ang 
1 Tall J Zinnia, mix eee 
3 Dandy ine” ee | os 
Petunia, me, mixed, . . . 5c. 
1 Mignonette, sweet, . + «+ Se 
| Poppy, double, sized, ° be. 
i Doreopals, mixed. be. 
1 Phlox Drummondi, 1 mixed, be. 
i Pansy, mixed,. ... + + Se. 
a Bachelor Buttons, «ee Se 
The aboveten packages by mail postpaid for 10centsin coin, 


her with our oe calendar and our 


rofusely illus- 
trated catalogue for 19) 


With the above collection we will 
,*... & certificate worth 25 cents, 
If returned with $1 you may select 
seeds in packageser ounces to the 











value of $1.25. 
J.3.H.G ‘o. & Son 
Marbichend, Mase. 












We All Agree It’s 
Better Than Coffee. 


Old Grist Mill 3: 


Most parents believe that coffee is bad for chi. 
dren and do not allow them to drink it. If itis 
bad for them in childhood, at what age does it 
become godd for them? Where is the dividing line ? 
How much potter 4nd supply Old Grist Mill that 
knows no oy ape, me It’s good for every age and 
a sat rine: Any grocer can supply it. 

50 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20 cents. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
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Beverage. 


















? The only remedy that 
stops toothache instantly. 
The only toothache gum 

that cleans the cavity and 

prevents decay. 

Imitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. All druggists’ 
15 ee or + — = . 
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cures a Dunions, ise. 
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., 51 
Detroit, ‘Mich. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


|= list of public memorials in Boston re- 
ceived a notable addition last month, when 
the bronze statue of Phillips Brooks was un- 
veiled. It stands close to the north wall of 
Trinity Church, which has itself been called a 
monument to Bishop Brooks. The statue is one 
of the few posthumous works of the greatest of 
American sculptors, Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 
It represents the beloved and eloquent preacher 
in his pulpit garb and attitude, his left 
hand grasping the Bible upon a lectern, his 
right arm outstretched in gesture. Back of 
him and higher up the hooded figure of Christ 
appears beside a cross, as He lays His right 
hand upon the preacher’s shoulder in the char- 
acter of inspirer. Over the group is a marble 
canopy, supported by a half-cirele of elaborately 
carved Corinthian columns. The canopy was 
designed by the late Charles F. McKim. The 
memorial was unveiled January 22d, in the 
presence of a large and distinguished gathering, 
representing all walks of life and all the leading 
Protestant denominations. The presentation 
address was made by Maj. Henry L. Higgin- 
son, a childhood playmate and lifelong friend of 
Phillips Brooks, on behalf of the committee of 
citizens who raised the money for the memorial. 
The acceptance was by Rev. Alexander Mann, 
D. D., the present rector of Trinity. The un- 
veiling lacked but one day of falling upon the 
seventeenth anniversary of the death of Bishop 
Brooks. He had served two years as Bishop 
of Massachusetts, and before that had been 
rector of Trinity from 1869 to 1891. At Har- 
vard, where he was graduated in 1855, he has a 
memorial in the Phillips Brooks House, where 
the various religious activities of the university 
are centered. Phillips Brooks was not only one 
of the greatest pulpit orators that America has 
produced, but his liberal views, his profound 
convictions as to vital Christian truths and his 
intense earnestness gave him great popular 
power, both in this country and in Europe. 
Physically, he was a man of magnificent pro- 
portions, and the heroic bronze statue does no 
more than justice to the grace and dignity of his 
presence. e 


HERE are a few figures of special interest to 
the boy who is thinking of leaving school 
to go to work—the boy who can continue his 
studies if he wants to, but who has an idea that 
such a course will not pay him in dollars and 
cents. The figures are prepared by the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, and are 
based upon a careful investigation. It appears 
that the boys who left school at the age of 
fourteen went to work for pay averaging four 
dollars a week, and at the end of their twenty- 
fifth year they were earning an average of 
twelve dollars and seventy-five cents a week. 
The boys who remained to graduate from the 
high school—at an average age of eighteen— 
went to work for ten dollars a week, and at the 
age of twenty-five were earning an average of 
thirty-one dollars. The total earnings of the 
elementary schoolboy for the twelve years were 
five thousand seven hundred and twenty-two 
dollars, and of the high-school boy in the eight 
years seven thousand three hundred and seventy- 
seven dollars. And these figures represent 
but one, and that perhaps not the most signifi- 
eant, of the gains secured by the high-school 
boy. ° 


N THESE times, when the increased cost of 
living is a matter which vitally concerns all of 
us, it is of interest to look back a century and 
see what our great-grandfathers paid for vari- 
From the 
musty old ledger of a merchant, who kept a 


general store in a New Hampshire town in| 
1817 and the following years, there are copied | 
random entries which bear directly upon this | 


point, and we find that although some of the 
necessities of life were much cheaper than now, 
not a few were more expensive, and the returns 
for labor were scanty. For instance, the mer- 
chant sold eggs to his customers at one cent 
each, regardless of the season of the year; 
chickens for eight cents a pound; codfish for 
seven cents; butter for sixteen cents; coffee for 
fourteen to twenty-nine cents; and fine salt 
for five or six cents a quart. Satisfactory as these 
prices were to the purchaser, they do not indi- 
cate that the farmer was getting large returns 
for his butter, eggs, poultry and other produce. 
Moreover, tea cost over a dollar a pound; 
calico, which now costs fifteen cents, cost thirty- 
eight cents a yard, and ‘‘cotton stripe,’’ forty 
cents. A cotton umbrella cost three dollars and 
twenty-five cents. One woman worked for the 
merchant at twelve cents a day to pay for six 
yards of dimity at fifty centsa yard. Another, 
who bought a quarter of a pound of snuff and 
a quart of brandy, is credited with thirty cents 
for knitting a pair of mittens, and twenty-nine 
cents for twelve pounds of dried apples. She 
also paid seventy-two cents for a flat-iron. A 
blacksmith who shod the merchant’s horse had 
in payment forty-eight cents’ worth of mer- 
chandise. The old ledger reveals the changed 
customs and conditions in nothing more than in 
the matter of the use of liquor. It was appar- 
ently bought by both sexes and all classes, fre- 
quently and in large quantities. That is one 
feature of life in ‘‘the good old times’? in which 
the comparison is immeasurably in favor of the 
twentieth century. 





WY AQ \Y/ 


Rheumatic Pains 


and stiffness in joints or muscles ; neuralgia ; backache ; tired, 
painful, aching feet; sore hands; sprains and bruises; sore 
throat and chest, due to colds or grippe ; in fact, all the common 
aches and pains that occur in any family from day to day, yield 
almost instantly to a good rubbing with 


Minard’s Liniment. 


It does not stain, it is neither sticky nor oily—it is just a delightfully 
smooth, aromatic cream that feels good on the skin and rubs right in and 
stops inflammation like magic. Minard’s Liniment ought to be on every 
family medicine shelf, because it is so useful in emergencies and so 
prompt in giving relief. 

We guarantee it to be 
just as we represent—should 
you find it otherwise, we will 
refund your money on request. 
Sold by all druggists in three 
sizes, price 25c., 50c. and $1.00. 

FREE. If you have never tried it, 


and wish to test its merit, write 
us to-day for a free trial bottle. 


MINARD’S LINIMENT 
MANUFACTURING CO., 
South Framingham, Mass. 


















































UTHORITY is vested in the chief, and the chief is chief 
because of superior wisdom, skill, courage, etc. The same 
qualities that determine who is chief actuate us in the selection 
of the things we want in every-day life. We try to determine 
which is best, which is most genuine, has most 
merit, in short, which is chief, and because in 
the qualities peculiar to chocolates 
we believe ours are chief, 


we call them 


DE MARK ag 
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CHOCOLATES 


All that enters into them is the best that Nature affords 
: —nuts, sweets, fruits, different shades of chocolate, etc., and 
i the rare skill and novel methods by which we secure the un- 
3 usual beguiling flavors peculiar to Samosets, make it 
doubly appropriate when comparing them with other choco- 
lates to speak of them as ‘‘Chief of them all.’’ 


If you have a bit of inherent love of Nature in your being, 
you will enjoy Samosets. Not only their flavors but even their 
odors suggest the delicious perfumes and flavors in Nature. 


Hunt up a dealer who has a fine display of Samosets 
and feast your eyes on them—then buy a box and 
you'll have a feast indeed. 


SAMOSET CHOCOLATES CO., BOSTON, 
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HE day had come 
T on which Mr. Job 

Bixby thought that 
he was going to be mar- 
ried. 

The year was 1874, the 
month was June, the 
place was Job’s little 
farmhouse. Job was in 
the kitchen, through the 
open windows of which 
came a soft and perfumed 
preeze. He was as yet 
without coat, collar or 
cravat, but his shirt was 
white and his waistcoat 
and trousers were those 
of his best black Sunday 
suit. On the kitchen table 
sprawled his cavernous 
old carpetbag, in a litter 
of articles that were yet 
to go into it. His old 
white horse, harnessed to 
the Concord wagon, stood 
waiting by the back stoop 
to take him to Ellmington, 
two miles away. The 
wedding was to be at 
noon, and by the painted 
clock on the kitchen man- 
tel it was already a quarter 
to eleven. 

Rufe Holt, Job’s or- 
phan chore-boy, his wide- 
brimmed straw hat pushed 
far back on his head, his 
brown, bare toes curled 
round the rungs of the 
chair in which he was sit- 
ting, and his hands thrust 
behind the bib of his old 
blue overalls, looked on 
with dejected eyes. Rufe 
was sure that Job would now 
give up the farm and go to 
live in the village, and that, 


hl 





consequently, he would no 
longer have any use for a 
chore-boy. 


‘*A feller’d ought to spruce 
up some to his own weddin’,’’ 
Job was saying in his big, 
booming voice, as he held up 
before the sad-eyed Rufe a 
flowered silk waistcoat of antiquated cut. 
‘‘That was made out’n Grandmother Bixby’s | 
weddin’ -gown. 
weddin’, an’ I’m goin’ to put it on to mine.’’ 
And his mouth shut on the sentence like a 
trap. 

‘‘Rufe,’’? he continued, as he turned the 
waisteoat this way and that, the better to 


admire its floral beauties, ‘‘the fence down to | 


the medder needs fixin’. 
ye, while I’m gone?’’ 

‘Uh-huh,’ said Rufe. 

‘‘What’s the matter with ye, anyhow ?’’ asked 
Job, struck with the dulness of the boy’s tone. 
“Ye act glum as a sick rooster. I guess ye 
know I’d like ye at the weddin’; but some 
one’s got to stay home and look to things. 
Ain’t frettin’ ’bout that, be ye?’’ 

Rufe’s eyes fell and he returned no answer. 
Job gazed at him a moment, then turned again 
to the waistcoat. 
now, ’stead of the black one. 
won’t—not till I git to Hannah’s. 
o’ dusty, and then some feller might git sassy 
*bout it "long the road. I don’t want to have 
to stop and tune any smart Aleck,’’ and his 
blue eyes twinkled at the unresponsive Rufe 
through the thick screen of his bushy eyebrows. | 
“T’ll just put it into the bag till the proper | 
time and season. When I do get it on, I’ll| 
look *bout’s well as the rest on ’em.’’ 

He cast a complacent eye at the beaver hat 
standing on the table, and then down over his 
black suit to his thick boots. ‘‘Ye tallered 
them boots up fine, Rufe,’’ he added. 

He crossed the room to the little square look- 
ing-glass which was hung directly opposite the 
kitchen stove, an artful arrangement of his 
bachelor housekeeping, by which he could 
shave and watch his cooking at the same 
moment. At the glass, he put on his stock 
and black satin neck-cloth, and drew the comb 


Kinder see to ’t, will 


But I guess I 


through the great shock of thick hair that | 


flared up above his smooth-shaven, sunburned, 
pugnacious face. 

“T don’t aim to be gone more’n three-four 
days,’? he went on. ‘‘Ye take good care 0’ 


the critters. Ye better git some old duds and | 
| did—hain’t anythin’ been took yet. 


{ix up a searecrow.’? 

“What old duds?’’ asked Rufe. 

“Wal, I dunno,’? answered Job. ‘‘S’pose 
ye skirmish round some and lemme see what 





Father, he put it on to his | 


*T s’pose I might put it on | 


It’s kind | 


bey 


ee 


“A FELLER’D OUGHT TO SPRUCE UP SOME TO HIS OWN WEDDIN’.” 





‘Thought you was goin’ to leave the farm | Cedar Creek, and has got his gun yet, by cricky! 


an you got married,’’ said Rufe. I guess ye’ve heard folks say I was sot, hain’t 
‘‘What put that idea inter yer head?’’ cried | ye, Rufe? Wal, I guess ’twas lucky a few 
Job, running his hand through his hair and | on us was sot—’long ’bout then. I guess any 
glaring at the boy. ‘‘Me and Hannah’s goin’ | burglar that come along would find I was tol’- 
to set right down here. This farm’s my farm; | able spry for a feller that was all shot to pieces 
*twas my father’s farm, and his father’s,—the | to the war. But Hannah, she’s all in a tew 
one that came up from down Connecticut way, | to have the bonds kept in the bank. A feller’s 
—and I aim to live and die on’t—summer-times, | got to humor his wife some—just at first, ’t 
anyway,’’ headded, lamely. ‘‘Mebbe Hannah | any rate. Peaslee said I might leave ’em to 
might get to feel some lonesome, come winter. | the bank just as well’s not.’’ 
You get that scarecrow fixed.’’ As he talked, Job fished a shirt or so and his 
Rufe started on his errand, and Job, having | waistcoat out of the carpetbag and carefully 
slipped on his coat, which, with its high-rolling | rolled up the bonds in them in a tight wad. 
collar and too long skirts, set clumsily on his| ‘‘Don’t seem’s though them sheets of paper 
short, sturdy figure, eyed his carpetbag. could be worth that much,’’ said Rufe, startled 
‘‘Them bonds better go in next,’’ he decided. | from his apathy by the sight of so much wealth. 
Job’s bedroom opened out of the kitchen. | “Wal, they be,’’ said Job, and glanced at 
Close beside the big, billowy feather bed stood | the clock. ‘‘Wal, now,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘it’s 
an old-fashioned ‘‘key-and-plug’’ safe. The | getting mighty nigh time to start!’”? Then an 
original plug had been lost, and now Job drew | expression of dismay overspread his face. 
| from his pocket the substitute that he had | ‘‘Jehoshaphat, King of Judee!’’ he boomed. 
roughly whittled from an old broom-handle. | ‘‘If I ain’t gone and clean forgot to feed that 
A leather thong attached it to the large but | calf! Wal, they can’t marry me till I get 
simple key. | there, that’s certain.’’ 
| Job knelt and pushed the plug into its aper-| ‘‘I can feed her,’”’ said Rufe. 
| ture ; then inserting and turning the key, he; ‘‘No, ye can’t, either,’’ retorted Job. ‘I’m 
| swung open the door. From the depths of the | goin’ to see to that calf myself.’’ 
| safe he took some thick, folded papers covered ‘*T’ve got to feed her to-morrow.’’ 
with green engraving. With these in his} 
hand, he returned to the kitchen. cinctly. 
At the same moment Rufe entered from the | feed her long’s I’m round. Just stuff them 
wood-shed with an old straw hat which he had | socks and things into the bag, will ye?’’ 
found in the barn, an old coat which had long 
hung in the shed and had faded to a greenish | barn. 
yellow, and some ragged overalls which a|them from under the sink crawled forth and 
Dominique hen had been using to went scratching across the bare 
nest in. He tossed them on the floor after him. He was a lean, 
table for Job to look at. bony animal, to whom large, 
‘*Them ain’t much use,’’ he said. mournful eyes, heavy, down- 
‘Maybe — maybe,”’ answered dropping ears and hanging dew- 
Job, in a preoccupied way. ‘‘Now laps gave a most mournful look. 
here’s them Hannibal & St. Jo. The Congregational minister, 
Railroad eight-per-cent. coupon chancing to ask the dog’s name, 
bonds, worth ten thousand dollars. had looked somewhat dubious 
Always been safe right here to when told that it was Calvin. 
home. Father, he always kept his ‘“‘Named him after old Cal 
valuables in that safe, an’ I always 





I ain’t afeard of any burglars. 
Guess they’d think twice ‘fore 


the minister’s expression. 





| they’d fool round much with a fel- 
ye find. Idon’t want ye usin’ anything extry.’’ | ler that helped hold back Early to 





sunshine, and down the 


Hunt that used t’ own him,”’’ | 
said Job, vaguely wondering at | her nostrils. 


Job and Calvin walked across | 
the kitchen yard in the bright | head violently out of the pail. 









FEBRUARY 10, 1919. 


driveway to the barn. 
Setting his pail of milk 
down in the middle of the 
empty bay, Job led 
the calf from the stall in 
which it was shut, while 
Calvin, seating himself on 
his haunches in the door- 
way, regarded him with 
an air of heartfelt com- 
miseration. ‘‘Ye don’t 
look as if ye approved 
much of marryin’ or givin’ 
in marriage,’’ said Job, 
and laughed. 

He thought exultantly 
of Hannah Foster, his 
betrothed. ‘‘She’s got 
faculty — lots on’t, and 
she’s just as easy as an 
old shoe. ’Tain’t often 
ye find ’em that way.’’ 
He thought of the cere- 
mony. ‘‘I guess there’ll 
be a sight of folks turn 
out; Hannah’s well liked 
to the village.’’ He 
thought of the Ellmington 
brass band, of which he 
was a member. 
the boys are plannin’ to 
play somethin’. Number 
13, now, that’s a real foot- 
lifter.’’ 

He thought of the 
future. ‘‘I tell ye it’s 
goin’ to be slick—out to 
the farm summers, in 
to the village when snow 
flies. Hannah’s a real 
good cook, too.’’ He 
whistled a bar of Number 
13 with gusto. ‘‘Say,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I most wish’t I 

had my old horn.’’ The deep 
notes of his ‘‘after-beat’’ part 
rose and fell pleasantly in his 
memory—oom, ta ta—oom, 
ta ta—oom, ta ta. He gave 
the red-and-white calf a re- 
sounding slap, and exclaimed, 
“T tell ye ye’re some of a 
calf !’’ 

And into that hearty sen- 
tence entered his whole sense 


*‘Guess 


| of the beauty of the sweet June day, his satis- 


faction in his coming wedding, his confidence 
in a happy—and well-fed—future. 

‘Calvin, ye old croaker, get out!’’ and he 
kicked playfully at the hound. 

The calf was being weaned. Job led it to 
the pail, and pushing back the sleeve of his 
black coat, thrust his hand into the milk, 
wiggled his fingers and made enticing sucking 
sounds with his lips. ‘‘Drink, bossy, so-o-0 


| bossy, drink !’’ he coaxed. 


‘To-morrow ain’t to-day,’’ said Job, suc- | 
‘*There ain’t any one else goin’ to| 
| ning to worry lest he should not reach Ellming- 
Job got a pail of milk and started for the | ton in time. 
The old hound that had been watching |to pull out his old spherical silver watch—it 





But now that the milk was under her nose 
the calf would not drink ; she pretended to take 
great interest in things outside the barn; she 
even snorted a little and pulled back, as if in 
sudden fright. Job, taking her by the back of 
the neck, held her nose firmly to the pail. 
**Kind o’ playful this mornin’, be ye?’’ he 
said, indulgently. 

But the calf did not like being held. Her 
eyes rolled with anxiety, and she pressed up 
strongly against Job’s restraining hand. ‘‘I 
got ye,’’ he said, with kindly firmness. ‘Ye 
might’s well make up your mind to ’t.’’ 

Then suddenly the calf wrenched her head 
away and escaped. She danced about the bay, 
her absurd tail held high. Job, keeping be- 
tween her and the open door, tried to corner 
her. She would wait until his hand was almost 
upon her halter, then snort, and with a flirt 
of her hind legs, bolt sidewise. 

When Job finally caught her he was begin- 


Holding on to the calf, he managed 


was twenty-three minutes past eleven. ‘‘You 
got to drink this time!’’ he said, with heat. 

Stre addling the calf, he pressed her head into 
the pail. ‘‘Ye obstinate critter, drink, will ye! 
I can’t wait all day for ye!’’ 

Rufe now appeared from the farmhouse. 
He had finished packing Job’s bag, and had 
come to see what was keeping his employer. 

**T guess I could coax her,’’ he said. ‘‘Let 
me try, won’t ye?’”’ 

‘‘No, I won’t ye!’’ and Job gave the calf’s 
head a vicious push. That was a mistake, for 
the little beast’s nose went into the milk over 
Suddenly finding her breath cut 
off, her nose full of milk, and herself in immi- 
nent danger of suffocation, she wrenched her 
And then, 


naturally, she snorted. The milk thus forcibly 
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dispersed nearly blinded Job, and made his 
black suit look as if it had been out in a rain 
of whitewash. 

Keeping fast hold of the halter, he lifted a 
face purple with rage, and ran his hand through 
his hair, till it rose like an angry mane. Rufe 
was trying not to laugh, and Calvin looked 
at his master as if deprecating such an outburst 
of the natural, unregenerate man. The sight 
of them increased Job’s anger. With tight- 
shut, obstinate mouth and blazing blue eyes, he 
straddled the calf again and put her nose—not 
gently—back into the milk. 

‘Let me do it, Mr. Bixby,’’ said Rufe, when 
he had obtained self-control enough to speak. 
‘*You’ve got to clean up. You’ll be late to the 
weddin’—sure as shootin’.’’ 

‘“No!’? thundered Job, his pent-up wrath 
breaking forth. ‘‘No! I’ll make this calf 
drink if I don’t marry Hannah till next year !’’ 

Rufe looked a’ bit frightened, and Calvin 
slunk away as if shocked to the very center 
of his moral sense. 

When Rufe joined his master at the barn, he 
of course left unguarded the Hannibal & St. 
Jo. Railroad eight - per -cent. coupon bonds, 
worth ten thousand dollars. This would not 
have mattered had it not been for two boys, 
Willard Marvin, son of Esek Marvin, Job’s 
nearest neighbor, and Bert Taylor, a city boy, 
who were tramping over the hill above, and 


who could see the whole of Job’s little domain’ 


spread out like a map beneath them. 

Almost under their feet rose the green dome 
of Job’s sugar-grove, then came in order his 
apple-orchard, his little red house with the 
lilae-bushes by the kitchen ell, and its four 
stiff maples in the unkempt, terraced front 
yard, the yellow, dusty ‘‘Branch road’’ leading 
to Ellmington, the gaunt, gray barn facing the 
house, and then, winding through the meadow, 
where bobolinks flew and sang, the Branch 
itselfi—a bright, gleaming, silvery ribbon flung 
at the foot of the farther hills. They were 
looking down upon it all when Job and Calvin 
went across the kitchen yard to the barn. 

‘‘Hi,’’ said Willard, ‘‘there’s old Bixby! 
Just look at the old skeezicks! Got his Sunday 
clothes on!’?? And Willard chuckled. 

‘‘Who’s old Bixby ?”’ asked Bert. 

‘*Hain’t you ever heard of old Bixby? Well, 
you don’t know much !’’ exclaimed Willard, in 
a tone that made Bert feel much as if he had 
betrayed ignorance of George Washington. 
‘‘He’s the contrariest old feller you ever see! 
Father says he’d ram a stone wall till his head 
bust ’fore he’d give up he couldn’t knock it over. 

*‘And cranky! Got into a row once down 
to Ellmington over a bill. Told the feller he’d 
pay him the exact price and not one stiver 
more. The bill was fourteen dollars, sixty-five 
and a half cents. Well, Job was so mad he 
went into Farley’s and bought a hatchet and a 
hammer, and cut a cent in two, so that the feller 
shouldn’t get any more than the law said he’d 
got to pay him. Hatchet and hammer cost hima 
dollar ’n’ a half. Guess he didn’t save much! 

‘Say, he’s in the band—plays an old horn 
that looks like a brass doughnut. And you’d 
just ought to see him Decoration day—swelled 
up jest like an old turkey cock, limps and car- 
ries a cane. Says he was ‘all shot to pieces to 
the war.’ Hear him talk, you’d think he fit 
the whole war to himself. And say, he’s 
going to be married to-day. That’s why he’s 
all dressed up when ’tain’t Sunday, I guess. 
Let’s go down and watch him, what d’ye say! 
Wish’t I could play some trick on him.’’ 

Willard’s father had once been worsted by 
the stubborn soldier in a dispute over a bound- 
ary fence, and his view of Job had been 
unfavorable ever since. Willard, a natural 
partizan, had easily come to feel that Job was 
legitimate game. As the two boys raced down 
the hill and through the sugar-orchard, Willard 
so talked of Job that Bert inferred that the 
farmer was the dire enemy of all boy kind. 

In single file they slipped along the side of a 
ridge that lay between them and the farmhouse, 
and ended in a little bluff at the right of Job’s 
kitchen yard. It was covered with young 
maples, and rimmed with an old stone wall 
grown over with raspberry bushes. Once upon 
the bluff, they crawled forward to the wall. 
There, quite concealed, they could look either 
into Job’s kitchen or into the barn, neither 
more than a hundred yards away. 

Parting the bushes carefully, Willard peered 
out. Suddenly he ducked his head, and pressed 
Bert’s into the earth. ‘‘He’s feedin’ the calf,’’ 
he said; ‘‘in his best clothes, too.’’ 

Bert peered out in his turn. He was much 
excited, although he hardly knew why. 

‘See old Calvin,’? whispered Willard; and 
partly in the spirit of the game, partly to play 
upon the ‘‘greenness’’ of the city boy, he con- 
tinued, in a hoarse whisper, ‘‘Don’t you dast 
move! If old Cal gets you, you’re a dead 
Injun! He’s fierce! Chaw you up like a 
chicken, smell you out like a bloodhound !’’ 

Bert gasped, and regarded the peaceable old 
dog with wide-eyed apprehension. 

‘“‘He won’t come up here, will he?’’ he 
asked. 

“Naw. Heain’t suspectin’ anything. We’re 
all hunky-dory.”’ 

“Look at Rufe,’’ Willard went on, ‘‘putting 
stockin’s in that old carpetbag. Father, he 
says Rufe’s father was a thief. He says Job 
hadn’t no right to hire him. 





locked things up mighty tight since Rufe come 
round. There he goes down to the barn.’’ 

Then Willard had an idea. ‘‘Say,’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I know the boss trick! Old Bixby’s 
got all his fine clothes in that carpetbag. Let’s 
take ’em out and hide ’em! What say?’’ 

‘Fine !’’ said Bert, with delight. 

“T tell you, you just slip down there and 
get ’em. You’d better do it. Job don’t know 
you, and if he caught sight of you, he wouldn’t 
know who’twas. He’d know me in a minute. 
You can do it slick. I’ll stay here and watch. 
If Job or Rufe starts towards the house, I’ll 
whistle, and you can cut for the woods.’’ 

‘But Calvin —’’ hesitated Bert. 

‘Didn’t I tell you he ain’t suspectin’ any- 
thin’? He won’t touch you ’less they put 
him on the trail. Go on; you got to hurry!’’ 

Willard had complete empire over Bert, who, 
moreover, except for his fear of Calvin, was 
tingling to carry out his friend’s brilliant idea. 

So he sneaked away, and presently Willard 
saw him stealing through the apple-trees at 
the rear of the house. Soon he emerged from 
behind the kitchen ell, and there, concealed by 
the jut of the main house from the two in the 
barn, waved excitedly at Willard and slipped 
into the kitchen. 

There he hastily pulled the clothes from the 
earpetbag. Then, fearing that Job would at 
once notice the slumped look of the now empty 
bag, he stuffed into it the old clothes that Rufe 
had got together for the scarecrow. That 
done, he gathered up Job’s finery under his 
arm, dashed from the house and plunged in 
among the orchard trees. 

A moment later, out of breath with running 
and laughter, he sank down beside Willard 
again. ‘‘Oh!’’ he gasped. ‘‘Oh, that’s the 
best yet! I swapped old Bixby’s clothes for 
some awful old duds I found there! My, won’t 
he be mad! I threw his things down in the 
bushes by the brook !’” 

Willard slapped him on the back. ‘‘You’re 
the boy!’? he cried, while Bert thrilled at the 
praise. ‘I tell you, you’ve got spunk! My, 
don’t you wish you could see him when he 
opens his bag! Don’t you hope he gets to the 
wedding before he finds out !’’ 

Job was, as a matter of fact, kept at the barn 





so long that he had no time to examine his 
carpetbag. He had no thought except to get 
away. The calf finally fed, and he and Rufe 
once more at the house, he stopped only to 
sponge off his coat before he climbed into his 
wagon. It was nine minutes past twelve. 

‘*Rufe,’’ he said, as he gathered up the reins, 
‘T’m all-fired late, but I guess I got time to 
tell ye that me and Hannah’s ’greed to take 
ye to Ellmington if we go there, come winter. 
Hannah, she kind o’ thought ’twould serve ye 
some to go to the Union School for a spell. 
Guess we can find chores enough to board ye. 
You be careful how ye feed that calf. Guess 
ye know now ’tain’t so easy. Geddap!’’ 

Jerking the reins and grasping his precious 

firmly between the stiff boots which 
Rufe had ‘‘tallered up’’ so fine, he was off. 
He sat very straight, and his high-rolling collar 
and queer beaver hat, his stubborn chin held 
high by his old-fashioned stock, gave him a look 
of grotesque importance and self-satisfaction. 

Calvin, following after, unnoticed and unre- 
proved by his master, seemed from his look of 
melancholy resignation to accept as inevitable 
and predestined the vain elation of his master. 

Man, horse and dog had disappeared in a 
cloud of dust, and the rattle of the wagon over 
the half-dozen planks serving as bridge across 
the brook had almost died down before Rufe 
gathered the full meaning of his master’s part- 
ing words. 

All his fears were ill-founded! Job was not 
going to give up the farm; he was not going 
to turn him off; Hannah was not his enemy ; 
his new-found home was still to be his! He 
need regret this wedding no longer. A slow, 
delighted smile lighted up his homely, freckled 
face. The next moment he flung his straw hat, 
with a delighted whoop, at the big rooster. 
‘“‘Well,’’? he shouted, ‘‘well! You see if I 
don’t take the boss care of this farm!’’ he 
said, and turned a ‘‘cart-wheel’’ of sheer joy. 

Meanwhile, insufficiently protected by Job’s 
best shirts and his flowered waistcoat, the 
Hannibal & St. Jo. Railroad eight-per-cent. 
coupon bonds were lying in a clump of alders 
by the brook. Perhaps there were surprises in 
store for other persons than Mr. Job Bixby. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





CELESTES C HANCE 








T WAS the lamb chops 

that began it. 

‘Mother simply must 
have them,’’ Celeste had said, 
with her crooked little smile, 
that was half pathos. 

She counted the money in 
the small pocketbook, and 
looked thoughtful. 

‘Tt means that you and I 
will have soup again, ’Titia,’’ 
she decided. ‘‘I’ll get a bone 
with a lot of meat on it, and 
a choice collection of vegeta- 
bles, and if it is a cold day it 
will be all right, won’t it?’’ 

Letitia tried to respond with 
enthusiasm, but failed. ‘‘We 
have soup so often!’’ she 
murmured. 

Just then from the next 
room came a tired voice: 

“Girls, if you are planning 
my dinner, I don’t want any- 
thing but toast and tea.’’ 

“‘O dear, she heard !’’ and 
Celeste slid down from the 
couch and limped to the door. 

‘Mother, deary,’’ she said, 
‘*we shall be rich to-morrow, 
when Letitia gets paid for 
her music lessons.’’ 

The little white lady, 
propped up among her 
pillows, smiled at the slender maiden with the 
crown of red-gold puffs. ‘‘Yes, and then you 
will buy birds for me. But I sha’n’t let you.’’ 

Celeste smiled her crooked smile. ‘‘You are 
like a bird yourself,’? she evaded. ‘‘If I were 
Muffles, I should eat you,’’ and she smoothed 
the great yellow cat, which lay like a spot of 
gold on the white cover. 

‘‘Ah, Muffies,’’—the little white lady touched 
the soft head with her thin fingers,—‘‘he is fat 
and lazy—but he loves me —’’ 

‘“Everybody loves you,’’ said Celeste, ‘‘and 
it’s too bad that you have to be so much alone. 
But I am so slow about things —’’ 

‘*Yes, my deary,’’ said her mother, piti- 
fully, for Celeste’s crooked smile was not the 
only crooked thing about her. There was the 
turned foot that made the little limp. 

‘*I wish I could do something besides house- 
work,’’ Celeste confided, as she and her sister 
ate a frugal luncheon of bread and jelly on the 
kitchen table. ‘‘If only I had some of your 
brillianey, ’'Titia, dear.’’ 


**You have a dozen talents in one.’’ Letitia 


| held her bread delicately in the tips of her 
I tell you, father’s | long white fingers. She was tall and her hair 
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“WELL, MAYBE YOU ARE LIKE ME,” SHE SAID. 











AND I HAVEN'T HAD MY CHANCE.” 


was golden. Even in her shabby suit of gray 
she was exceedingly good to look at, and Celeste 


adored her. ‘‘You have a dozen talents,’’ she 
repeated, ‘‘if only you had a chance to develop 
them. ’’ 


If she only had a chance! Celeste thought 
about it as she made her limping way through 
the frosty streets to the provision-shop. 

There did not seem to be much chance for a 
girl with a limp and a crooked smile. If her 
father had lived, she might have learned to 
paint ; that was the dream of her life—to paint 
as well as Letitia played. But there had been 
a friend of her mother’s to teach Letitia, and 
no one had offered such an opportunity to 
Celeste. 

She sighed as she neared the little shop with 
the shabby sign, which read: 

C. Smith. 
Staple and Fancy Groceries and Meats, 
Vegetables, Fish and Oysters in Season. 

C. Smith was a chubby little man, who did 
not seem to get along very well in the world. 
People were apt to pass the shop with the 
shabby sign for the more pretentious stores up 
the street. But Celeste liked him because of 


I AM 


his cheery smile, and because his meats were 
very fresh and very good. 

‘‘But he doesn’t know how to display his 
wares,’’ she thought, as she glanced toward the 
little window, where everything was higgledy- 
piggledy. Her artist’s soul revolted at the fly- 
speckled cracker-boxes, the left-over vegetables, 
the tipsy signs. 

The lamb chops, however, were kept in a 
white-tiled refrigerator, and the meat-block and 
knives and C. Smith’s own apron were as clean 
as possible. 

‘I want another soup bone,’’ Celeste stated, 
and smiled her crooked smile. ‘‘It probably 
seems to you that we are living on soup.’’ 

C. Smith smiled back. ‘‘I know it is going 
to be good soup,’’ he remarked. ‘*The very 
sound of the vegetables as you say them over is 
different from the way other people do it. You 
use red peppers and okra, don’t you?’”’ 

‘Yes. I had the receipt from my grand- 
mother. She called it creole soup. I believe 
cooking is my only talent.’’ 

‘Well, my talent is cutting meat,’’ C. Smith 
confided, as he wrapped up the parcels. ‘‘I 
don’t seem to succeed much at anything else. 
Nobody would ome here if it wasn’t that I 
have the best meat. And as it is, most of my 
trade is leaving me—and I don’t see why.’’ 

Celeste sat down on a box to talk. The 
limping little foot was tired, and she usually 
rested before she began the long walk home. 

‘Well, maybe you are like me,’’ she said. 
“T am sixteen, and I haven’t had my chance.’’ 

‘But I am three times sixteen,’’ said C. 
Smith, thoughtfully, ‘‘and I am a man. It 
seems as if I ought to know how to work up 
trade.’’ 

Celeste’s eyes wandered to the untidy win- 
dow. “If you wouldn’t mind a suggestion,’’ 
she said, hesitatingly. 

‘Not a bit,’’ said C. Smith, briskly, and 
sat down on another box. 

‘Well, if you would fix up your window —’’ 

*“T know,”’ C. Smith agreed, ‘‘what you 
mean. But I haven’t a bit of an idea about 
things like that. And there’s mother. She 
lives over the store, but she has no ideas, 
either,—not about fixing up,—and there you 
are.”’ 

‘Maybe if you would just take out those 
cracker-boxes and put in fresh fruit and vege- 
tables every day,’’ Celeste 

‘Maybe it would help,’’ he agreed, with 
enthusiasm ; and Celeste, having rested the limp- 
ing foot, went home and put on the soup to boil. 

It was really a very good soup. Letitia 
admitted that. ‘You always 

manage to give it a distinct 
flavor,’’ she said, as the two 
girls sat together at the little 
table, in the halo of soft lamp- 
light. ‘‘Even the soup bone 
tastes like more expensive 
meat. ’? 

Their mother added her 
commendation when she 
drank a cup of it, strained, 
and Muffies, feasting on soup 
meat, expressed his feelings 
in an appreciative ‘‘Purr- 
up 1"? 

On the strength of their 
approbation, Celeste carried 
a pitcher of the soup the next 
morning to C. Smith. ‘I 
thought you and your mother 
might like it,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
everybody can’t make it.’’ 

C. Smith flushed with 
pleasure. ‘‘You come right 
up and see mother,’’ he said, 
so Celeste climbed the stair- 
way haltingly, and came into 
the bright room above. 

C. Smith’s mother warmed 

the soup at once. ‘‘Charles 
_will like it for his lunch,’ 
she quavered, with a smile 
that matched C. Smith’s own 
for cheeriness. 

And presently, when 
Celeste went down-stairs, the 
owner of the shop said to her, 
‘How do you like the window?” Celeste 
looked at it somewhat dubiously. 

The fly-speckled cracker-boxes were gone, but 
the fresh fruit and vegetables were in a jumbled 
mass that did not tempt the eye. ‘‘It is better,’’ 
she said, ‘‘but it isn’t best.’’ 

‘JT know,’’? C. Smith admitted, ‘‘but some- 
how I haven’t the hang of that sort of thing.’’ 

Celeste had an inspiration. ‘‘If you will let 
Mme come early in the morning,’’ she said, 
‘before many people are on the street, I will 
fix it for you.’’ 

*T couldn’t trouble you,’’ he protested, but 
the look in his eyes said, ‘‘I wish you would.’’ 

‘Tt wouldn’t be any trouble,’’ Celeste in- 
sisted. ‘‘I could sit on the box and direct you. 
And I am under a lot of obligations to you. 
| You always give me more meat on the soup 
| bone than just a dime’s worth, and yesterday 
| I saw the prices on the okra in other windows, 
| and you couldn’t possibly have afforded to give 
me all that you did for a nickel.’’ 

He flushed at that. ‘‘Oh, I wanted to do 
it,’’ he said, simply. ‘‘I guess a man has a 
right to do as he pleases.’’ 

‘So has a woman,’’ said Celeste, with her 
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crooked smile, ‘‘and I’ll be here very early in 
the morning.’’ 

The next day people coming along the village 
street stopped to gaze into C. Smith’s window. 
There was nothing there but pumpkins and 
pineapples. But the pumpkins were terraced 
in even rows, and between each ‘pumpkin was 
placed symmetrically a pineapple, and the gold 
of the pumpkins and the russet and dull green 
of the pineapples were matched by the tints of 
the autumn leaves which framed the window. 

C. Smith sold all the pumpkins and all the 
pineapples, and the next morning people again 
stopped and stared, to behold a great block of 
ice, hollowed to hold a quart or more of lus- 
cious oysters. 

A wreath of green hid the shallow pan in 
which the ice was placed; beyond this was 
another wreath of celery, while flanking the 
whole, boxes of crackers and bottles of catsup 
and sauces suggested the appropriate accompa- 
niment to such a feast. 

C. Smith had a run that day on sea foods, 
and the next week the housekeepers flocked to 
see a triangle of green peppers outlined with a 
vivid line of red peppers, while behind them 
was an orderly row of young cabbages, each 
topped by a tomato. A little sign told the 
housekeepers that now was the time for making 
pickles, and that a choice receipt for such pickles 
would go with each order of vegetables. 

The receipt was written on cards in Celeste’s 
neat hand, and C. Smith told her radiantly that 
night that everything was sold. 

‘But I don’t see what you are making out 
of it,’’ he said. 

*“T am having the fun,’’ said Celeste. ‘‘I 
like to think of the window work as a study in 





still life. And I like to know that I can attract 
custom ; it gives me a sense of power.’’ 

But C. Smith was thinking, and the next day 
he made a suggestion. ‘‘Look here,’’ he said, 
‘‘you make some of your creole soup. Lots of 
my customers would like to have it. I can tell 
them that you will have it here hot in porcelain 
pails at twelve o’clock. You ought to earn 
something that way.’’ 

And that was the beginning of C. Smith’s 
delicatessen department and of Celeste’s suc- 
cess. And when, the day before Thanksgiving, 
the wonderful window was gorgeous with its 
circle of crimson cranberries, its gold of lemons 
and oranges, Celeste’s masterpiece, a great 
roast turkey, stuffed with chestnuts and laid 
on a blue platter, had the place of honor. 

As the business grew, she hired a helper, 
and the creole soup, delectable little pots of 
baked beans and baked ham were served on 
alternate days. C. Smith took in a bright boy 
to wait on the customers who thronged the 
counter. There was now no fly-speckled un- 
tidiness, and although Celeste was rarely in evi- 
dence, her influence was over it all. 

C. Smith even swung a new sign in the place 
of the shabby one, and prosperity reigned. 

‘‘And the best of it is,’’ said Celeste, as she 
made plans for the summer which was to give 
her mother a trip to the mountains, ‘‘the best 
of it is that when we come back I shall study 
painting. ’’ 

*‘And then you’ll have your chance,’’ said 
Letitia. 

But Celeste smiled. ‘‘My chance came,’’ 
she said, ‘‘with the pumpkins and pineapples 
in C. Smith’s window, and with that first 
pitcher of grandmother’s creole soup. ’’ 
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STUDENTS’ WORK IN 


APPY is the youth who has a strong 

taste for a special pursuit, and is thus 

spared the anxiety attending the choice 
of a profession; happier still, if his chosen 
pursuit is one that promises usefulness and en- 
joyment, and may lead to fame and fortune. 
Such I would believe is the pursuit of art at the 
present day, if accompanied by the solid quali- 
ties necessary for success in any vocation—in- 
dustry, good sense and self-control. Let no 
young man or woman hope for success by the 
easy path of indolence and genius. 

No doubt there are many young people who 
are considering art as a career. Every head of 
an art school receives from time to time letters 
from young people who enclose drawings, and 
inquire if these drawings give evidence of such 
natural ability as will justify the author in 
becoming a professional artist, illustrator, or 
designer. 

Usually the drawings are copies of published 
pictures, especially of ‘‘Gibson heads.’’ Such 
copies indicate little except the taste or proclivity 
of the maker for such pursuits. Anybody can 
make them who will give the time to it, and 
they disclose little more ability than so much 
worsted-work. Any kind of drawings from 
nature, from real objects or persons, will give 
ten times as much information. Nevertheless, 
the taste for the pursuit is something, and if 
accompanied by force of character and willing- 
ness to work, may become indistinguishable 
from real talent. 

For clearness I will make a distinction, a 
little arbitrary, between two kinds of art pur- 
suits, which stand upon a somewhat different 
footing—ideal art and art industries. Under 
the head of ideal art we may put the productions 
of the painters and sculptors, who are artists 
in the same sense that creative poets, musicians 
and orators are artists. 


Ideal and Industrial Art. 


NDER art industries, we include the 

products of illustrators, designers, art 

craftsmen and teachers of art, whose 
occupations are related to art in its ordinary 
and popular sense. Of course many people 
cross from one field to the other, and no strict 
line can be drawn between them. The better 
class of illustrators and designers approach 
very closely to ideal art, and portrait-painting, 
and even mural-painting, may easily become 
practically art industries. 

Again for clearness, I will write down my 
opinion at once—that the career of the person 
who proposes to express himself through paint- 
ing and sculpture, as the poet expresses himself 
through poetry, is decidedly an uncertain one, 
a lottery offering a few high prizes and many 
blanks, in which the artist must be prepared 
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MURAL DECORATION. 


to take much of his reward in the happiness 
of practising his chosen pursuit. I believe few 
experienced persons, even those in charge of 
art schools, would counsel a young man to 
enter upon painting or sculpture as a pro- 
fession unless he showed very unusual ability 
in those pursuits. 


A Practical Art Career. 


N THE other hand, an art career in 

connection with the modern useful appli- 

cations of art offers much the same 
prospect of success as other professions or lines 
of business. 

A serious youth, contemplating the choice of 
his life-work, may well consider the following 
points: his probable usefulness, chances of 
income, social position, and enjoyment of his 
work. It is true that a 
great many young people, 
perhaps most, cannot 
choose freely, but must be 
guided by the circumstances 
in which they find them- 
selves; and this is right, 
because there can be no 
better indication of the will 
of Heaven than the actual 
conditions of life. 

With regard to useful- 
ness, most men’s service to 
society depends much more 
upon the spirit in which they do their work than 
upon the work itself. Few persons succeed in 
doing much more than carrying their own 
weight, that is, supporting themselves and 
their families respectably. They form a part 
of a great social mechanism, and such contri- 
butions as they make come more from their 
attitude toward their fellow men than from the 
special character of their pursuits. 

In this the artist is like other men, but he 
often reaches a wider audience and appeals 
to a higher range of motives and ideas than 
most of his neighbors. The notion that a 
man who makes a wagon is more useful than 
a man who makes a picture is founded upon 
materialistic views of life, upon the idea that 
we live by bread alone. The artist has his 
own special usefulness, and no man need hesi- 
tate to adopt art as his profession from’ the 
idea that it is a purely ornamental and useless 
pursuit. 

The income or earnings of the artist, like 
those of other men, are very diverse. There 
has been a wide impression abroad, and it is 
well founded, that the living of a painter is 
precarious. This is certainly true of those 
who paint pictures of landscape, natural objects, 
marine or figure subjects, to be sold to chance 
purchasers. It is less true of portrait-painters, 


regular practise, and it is becoming less true of | 
those artists who become known as good mural- 
painters. 

The patronage even of the easel-painters has | 
greatly increased of late years. Thirty years | 
ago I asked an Ameri- 
ean painter resident in 
Paris why it was that 
he lived abroad. 

“Oh,”’ said he, ‘‘I 
prefer to live in a coun- 
try where my profes- 
sion is regarded as a 
respectable pursuit.’’ 

I hope there is no 
longer a necessity for 
this. But I suspect 
there are few American 
painters of this class 
whose income is con- 
siderable or assured. A 
great number of such 
artists eke out their liv- 
ing by teaching, illus- 
trating, writing or 
lecturing. Some of the 
successful painters, es- 
pecially the portrait- 
and mural-painters, 
such as Sargent, Abbey, 
Alexander, Chase, 
Homer, Brush and 
Blashfield, enjoy great 
reputations, and are reckoned among the suc- | 
cessful men of the time. As in every profes- | 
sion, there is a wide substratum of ordinary | 
practitioners, often men of high character, who 
just succeed in getting along. 


STUDENTS’ WORK 


thing is true. But here the work in the nature 
of it is expensive, since it must be executed in 
marble or bronze, and large commissions are 


sculptor, therefore, has occasion to add to 
artistic qualities some business judgment and 
ability, and the successful men from a busi- 


pended upon actually to execute and deliver 
good works under regular contract. Never- 


of their fellow men by producing charming 


practise, illustration, decorative designing, art 
craftsmanship and the teaching of art. We 
will not go quite so far as to include, on the 
one side photography, and on the other archi- 


aspects. 








In the practise of sculpture much the same | 


} 


almost always of a semipublic nature. The | 


ness standpoint are those who can be de- | able support than the regular course of the 





theless, many sculptors live happily upon | 
minor orders, and contribute to the happiness 
works, 

We reach now the other great fields of art | 


tecture, although both have decidedly artistic | 
lof ability find positions without difficulty. 
In illustration a wholly different state of |When we consider that every town of two 
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who often fall into something approaching a| than hurt. We have a more serious and better 


educated set of students than before. 

All art educators know how difficult it is to 
promote composition, that is, the actual pro- 
duction of pictures. The average art student, 
absorbed in the practise of technique, which is 
so important to him, 
wants to do nothing but 
stand before the living 
model and paint him as 
he sees him. Sharing 
the common human 
aversion to exerting his 
mental faculties, he has 
a reluctance to putting 
things together for the 
expression of an idea. 
So he slaves away 
forever on beautiful 
studies, which are not 
worth the canvas they 
are painted upon. 

But the student of 
illustration expects to 
make pictures—that is 
his aim. The school 
gives him the same 
training as the painter, 
and when compositions 
are called for, it is from 
the illustrators that 
many of the good com- 
positions come. Thus 
we reach a solution of 
the problem of composition in the schools. It is 
noteworthy that some of the best mural-painters 
are coming from among those trained for illus- 
tration. 

Among the careers connected with art must 
be reckoned teaching. A great number of the 
students of our art schools, especially the 
women, become teachers either independently, 
or in colleges and private institutions, or in 
public schools. Normal art schools are estab- 
lished for the training of supervisors and 
teachers of drawing in public schools, and there 
is perhaps no more certain avenue to a reason- 


IN PORTRAITURE, 


normal art school. 


Learning in Order to Teach. 


OR real success this training must be added 

F to a good general education and a forcible 
character. The supervisor of drawing ina 
small city is hard-worked, but enjoys the oppor- 


| tunity of becoming the representative and center 


of art interests, and may exert great influence. 
So few young men take the normal courses that 
they are in great demand, and young women 


things from that described above prevails. The | thousand people has need of a drawing teacher, 
demand is so great and so diverse that illustra- | and what an immense number of such towns 
tion has taken its place among regular pur-|there are in our country, we see that the 
suits and become, so to speak, a legitimate | absorption of art students from this quarter 
business. alone must be great. 

If high art, so-called, is precarious, illustra-| Decorative designing is the term applied to 
tion is as certain as any other business. The | the business of producing designs or patterns 
high-class magazines and illustrated books offer | for carpets, wall-papers, book covers, furniture, 
a field for talent of the highest order, with | stained glass, rugs, metal work, interior deco- 


appropriate rewards; less pretentious publica-| rations and ornamental work of any kind. 


tions furnish employment for those who rise 
above mediocrity; while ordinary commercial 
work offers a respectable living to all who are | 
willing to add proper training to moderate apti- 





tude. The better illustrators earn ten, twelve | 


When we realize that almost all the appliances 
by which we are surrounded in daily life are 
ornamental in some way, we perceive that there 
must be a considerable number of persons occu- 
pied in furnishing designs for these ornaments. 








The number of such per- 
sons, however, is not so 
great as might be supposed, 
because a single designer, 
of furniture or silverware, 
for example, can make de- 
signs that will keep hun- 
dreds, even thousands, of 
workmen busy. Designers 
of exceptional merit find 
occupation at any time, but 
there is not such a demand, 
in the West, at least, as will 
insure employment for 
or fifteen thousand dollars a year, a few even | everybody who may choose to take up the 
much more than this, while a great multitude | pursuit. 
earn livings like those in other pursuits. Here again, there is much more demand for 

It is to this that I attribute the great increase men than women, and any young man who is 
in the proportion of young men compared with | a tolerable designer is sure of business. The 
young women studying in our art schools. | proportion of men to women in the department 
Formerly an ambitious and conscientious young | of decorative design in the Art Institute of 
man was hardly warranted in choosing so| Chicago has increased from one to nine in 1897 
precarious a profession as that of an artist. | to one to three in 1908. 

Only those who were irresistibly attracted to| A certain number both of young men and 
the pursuit became artists. Now the prospects | women find employment in the large depart- 
of an illustrator are perhaps as good as those | ment stores, sometimes as designers of rugs 
of a lawyer, an engineer or a college professor. | and other objects, sometimes in connection with 
Formerly there were six or seven young women | interior decoration, the ornamentation and fit- 
to every young man in the classes of the Art | ting of rooms, and so forth. Some of the grad- 
Institute of Chicago; now the young women | uates become independent designers and craft 
are less than two to one in the same depart-| workers, and there are in the different cities 
ments. groups of persons who have associated them- 
selves for the production of art objects, and 
They Would Be Illustrators. who advertise under the names of ‘‘shops’’ of 
various appropriate appellations. 
HE directors of art schools were somewhat | The whole subject of art crafts is a difficult 
alarmed when the demand for instruction | one, touching as it does gross amateurism on 
in the specialty of illustration arose. ‘Nor | one side, and the skilled trades on the other. 
were they wrong in apprehending that it would | I cannot but differ with those authorities who 
bring about changes in the schools. But these | think that designing and art crafts furnish a 
changes, in my judgment, have proved for the | refuge for art students who do not develop 
most part beneficial. The practical aim, which | ability enough for the practise of painting and 
we feared might be mercenary, does more good | sculpture. My own observation is that the 


STUDENTS’ WORK IN COMPOSITION. 
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same defects of taste, invention and execution 
which unfit a man for a painter unfit him also 
for a designer. 

With regard to social conditions and the esti- 
mation of his fellow men, the artist or art 
worker is usually well off. He moves among 
intelligent and cultivated people, and in virtue 
of his esthetic attainments and pursuits enjoys 
a certain consideration. 





The happiness which a man derives from 


modeling, his designing, and especially when 
he feels himself succeeding in his immediate 
aim of expressing himself, he is the subject 
of a happiness of a very exalted kind, quite 
independent of all outside circumstances, and 
persistent so long as his life and his powers 
remain. 

A man may not be justified in sacrificing his 
career and the comfort of his family to such 
considerations, but if it appear that business 


the practise of his regular occupation is cer-| pursuits are equally uncertain, especially for 
tainly worthy of consideration. And here the | those who have no aptitude for them, then he 
artist or the art worker has a clear advantage. | may be warranted in following his taste. I 
No man is happier in his pursuits. | believe the statistics of business show that a 
Ordinary business occupations are irksome to | large majority of business men fail within the | 
most people. The vast majority of subordinates, | first ten years, with how much anxiety and | 
at least, go about their daily tasks without | suffering no one can know. 
much expectation of enjoying themselves. It| For success in an art career the same kind of 
is so much work for so much pay, a necessity | careful training as in any other career is neces- 
for a living. To a thoughtful mind it is an| sary. Natural ability, talent and genius are 
impressive spectacle—the great body of the | immense advantages, but not substitutes for the 
people going every morning to their distasteful | arduous study and prolonged practise which 
work and performing it faithfully and contin-| make the hand, the eye and the mind sure. 


uously, with few holidays, for the sole purpose | 
of maintaining themselves and those dependent 
upon them. It argues a wide-spread dutiful- | 
ness, without which society could not be main- | 
tained. 

But the artist rejoices in his work. When 


he is actually engaged upon his painting, his | it is easy is foredoomed to failure. 


¢? BY HOLLIS 





J and over in his hand, while Bob and 
Mettelin watched him closely. 

' “THs no use,’”’ he said. ‘‘The only thing 

to do is to sleep over it.’’ 

‘One other thing to do,’? remarked Herr 
Mettelin, ‘‘is to keep absolute silence. ’’ 

It was no slight strain for the two boys to 
attend the dinner given by Sir Gregory Hawes 
that night and to keep a cheerful and undis- 
turbed mien despite their growing anxiety. 
But they bore the test bravely, and reached 
their rooms at the hotel without betraying 
uneasiness. ‘They were sure of one thing, at 
any rate. No one could get at the engine to do 
it further harm or to learn of its present help- 
lessness. It was safe in the care of the war- 
office officials. ; 

Jack awoke from a fitful slumber about five 
o’clock the next morning, and heard Bob 
moving quietly in the next room. 

‘Hey, Bob!’’ he called. 

Bob appeared at the connecting door. ‘‘Hey, 
Jack !’’ he responded. ‘‘What do you say to 
getting up and going down to have an early 
look at Chillon before we start in on the day’s 
work. That is,’’ he continued, ‘‘unless you’ve 
got some idea about mending the engine. ’’ 

‘Not an idea,’? answered Jack. ‘‘I’ll be 
with you as soon as I’ve had my tub.’”’ The 
cold water soon cleared away the fogs of the 
night, and it was a wide-awake pair who 
startled a drowsy waiter in the big breakfast- 
room with a demand for ‘‘Chocolat complet.’’ 

The little town was not yet half-astir as they 
strolled slowly up the same street down which 
Jack had raced so hurriedly the day before. 
Here and there a woman was scrubbing a door- 
step, or a gardener was clipping a hedge. 
Below, the lake stretched out toward Lausanne 
and Geneva, undisturbed save by the lateen 
sails of two fishing-boats running before a 
fresh breeze. The fresh white beauty of the 
Dents du Midi, glistening in the morning sun, 
was directly ahead as they walked down the 
slope toward the old castle of Chillon. 

Down the winding path to the moat, across 
the drawbridge, past a yawning concierge, 
whose frown at the early arrival of his visitors 
changed to a smile at a double fee, and into the 
courtyard of the castle they passed. 

They visited the vaults beneath the castle; 
stood for an instant before the pillar to which 
Bonnivard was chained, a martyr to liberty, 
through many weary years; and afterward 
ascended to the chamber of that Duchesse de 
Savoie who lived in the thirteenth century. 

They passed through into the long Hall of 
the Knights and the Chamber of Justice, 
and then went out into a sunny inner court- 
yard, where they stopped for a moment to 
watch two interesting scenes—a pretty girl 
tending her flower-bed, and an antiquated 
stationary engine, which, with many a creak 
of unwillingness, was helping to cut up the 
winter’s supply of wood for the castle. 

‘*That’s a queer-looking engine,’’ said Jack. 
He bent to examine the construction more 
carefully. At last he turned to Bob. 

“T wish you’d use your French to ask 
these chaps,’’ he said, ‘‘if they know who 
made that engine or where it came from.’’ 

Bob’s request was answered by a rapid fire 
of gesticulating Swiss- French patois. Bob 
translated: ‘“This chap here owns the engine. 
He inherited it from his uncle, who was a 





In Ten Chapters. CAHapter Ten 


ACK turned the piece of mechanism over | Jack, rising. 





watchmaker in Geneva, and who built this 
engine himself when he came back to his old 
home at Territet to pass-his declining years. 
This fellow says it always worked fine.’’ 
‘Well, that watchmaker at Geneva made a | 
valve there that I want to look into,’ said | 


The stories of persons who excel in the arts by 
sheer force of genius are simply fables. Every 
one of the distinguished artists will tell the 
same story of persistent and intelligent labor— | 
pleasant labor, it is true, but labor all the same. | 
The youth who chooses an art career because 
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‘‘Ask him if he’ll let me take 
part of his engine down and set it up again for 
ten francs.’’ 

The peasant consented. Wrench, screw-driver 
and hammer were at hand, and the machine | 
was hardly cool before Jack was investigating | 
its construction. 

After a rapid inspection, he put the parts 
together once more. As he finished his work, 
he spoke to Bob: 

“T wish you’d pay this chap and then meet 
me out on the drawbridge.’’ 

Bob paid the peasant and joined his compan- 
ion. He found him sitting on the bridge, 
drawing diagrams on the white fronts of two 
picture postal cards. Jack was so hard at 
work that he did not even look up until Bob | 
stood directly before him. Then he spoke 
slowly: 

““T’ve got an idea at last. I don’t know how 
it will work out yet. Suppose we go right 
back to headquarters. ’’ 

The trip back was a silent one, for Jack was 
utterly oblivious to everything about him, and 
Bob respected his meditations. Nor did Jack 
break his silence for some time after they had 








HE LOOKED UP 
INQUIRINGLY AT 
SIR GREGORY HAWES 


taken the broken valve from the case. He sat 
turning the part over and over again. At last 
he looked up and met Bob’s questioning gaze. 

“If I had a first-class ordinary valve to 
reconstruct into our own valve,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
a forge where I could do the work, I believe I 
could fix this. That old valve that the Geneva 
watchmaker made half a century ago showed 
me the way out.’’ 

“I hope that I may be once more of service, ”’ 
broke in Herr Mettelin’s voice from the door- 
way of the shed. ‘‘I should be very glad, Mr. 
Collerton,’’ Mettelin went on, ‘‘to have you 
avail yourself of any part of my engine that you 
can use, and I know where there is a forge.’’ 

Jack sprang up. ‘‘I am so much obliged !’’ 
He paused for an instant, and then went on 





decisively, ‘‘I believe I will take advantage of 
your most generous offer,’ Herr Mettelin. If 
you don’t mind, I’m going to look once more 
at your valves, though. I think I can make it 
work, but I want to look up one point.’’ 

Bob remained to secure the engine, and then 
followed to Mettelin’s balloon tent. He found 
Jack wiping his hands on a bit of cotton waste. 
‘‘That will do all right,’? he was saying. 
‘‘Now, Herr Mettelin, if you can tell me where 
I can find the forge.’’ 

‘T will go with you,’”’ said Mettelin. ‘My 
operator came up last night from Brieg, and I 
will have him take the whole engine from the 
frame and have it carried down. You can have 
your engine taken over at the same time.’’ 

‘This is our biggest procession,’’ remarked 
Bob, as the group started down the hill toward 
the lake front an hour later. ‘‘We never before 
had eight people all bent on our affairs at once.’’ 

First came the Mettelin engine; borne by two 
stalwart porters and guarded by Mettelin’s 
operator, behind it the Collerton engine, in its 
cases, carried by two more porters, and then 
Herr Mettelin, walking side by side with Bob 
and Jack. After proceeding a short distance 
along the lake front, they turned into a side 
street, where a few wooden shops stood roughly 
grouped. One of these proved to be the forge. 

The proprietor recognized Mettelin at once, 
and expressed his willingness to allow the use 
of his workshop for the reconstruction of the 
valve. As he turned away to give the neces- 
sary orders to his workmen, Jack looked at his 
watch. ‘Ten o’clock,’’ he said. ‘‘I ought to 
be through by twelve to-night. ’’ 

As Bob remembered those fourteen hours 
afterward, they all merged into a series of con- 
fused impressions flitting across the screen of 
his memory as clouds pass over the face of the 
waters on a summer’s day. He could recall 
half a dozen scenes repeated over and over 
again: Jack and Herr Mettelin in borrowed 
blouses, bending over bits of white-hot metal ; 
workmen beating glowing iron into shape under 
the direction of one or the other; the steady 
rasp of files scraping against metal; the harsh 
clang of chisels against cold iron, or the duller 
scrunch of chisels cutting through hot iron. 

Bob could see himself running to and fro 
with buckets of water ; bringing food for hasty 
meals; noting dully the passage of day into 
twilight, and of twilight into night, while the 
work went on; watching and testing and 
rejecting the valve, until at last he saw a piece 
of framed metal joined to the engine. 

Finally the whole merged into one final 
picture, of Jack opening once more his gasoline 
supply, putting on his spark and cranking up, 
while a red-eyed group, with drawn, blackened 
faces, surrounded him. 

And then the Collerton engine responded, 
started off on the neutral with every part 





working smoothly, evenly, perfectly. The rest 







DRAWN BY 
H. BURGESS 


was a memory of a confused stumble back to | 
headquarters, bearing the engine, of a some- | 
what dubious sentry who called the officer of 
the guard before he would let them through, of 
locking up the cases safely, and at last of wash- 
ing up and dropping into bed. 

Altogether, it was one of the most chaotic 
days through which the chairman of the Col- 
lerton Engine Company had ever passed. 

The next morning Jack and Bob, to their 





relief, found that their luggage, forwarded by 
Bob’s directions from Lucerne, had appeared, 
and that they were able in consequence to 
change their soiled clothes for fresh. The day 
of the trials was fair and cloudless, a slight 
breeze rippled the waters of the lake before their 
windows, and the air was pleasantly warm. It 
was an ideal day for air-ship operations. 

Breakfast was soon over, and the boys, with 
Herr Mettelin, reached headquarters early. 
The engine worked as well as it had the night 
before. The same dirigible was to be used with 
all four of the competing engines, and each 
engine was to be fastened on the framework in 
turn—a method of procedure which required 
considerable time, but tended to insure an 
equality of conditions. 

The order in which the engines were to be 
tried had been determined by lot. The Mann- 
heim Company was to have the first trial, the 
Ayretoun the second, the Maxwell-Stern the 
third, and the Collerton the fourth. If any- 
thing, the drawing favored the Mannheim 
Company. Each company was to provide its 
own aviator. Jack was to make the ascent for 
the Collerton Company. 

To prevent any possible accident at the last 
minute, it was decided that some one should 
watch the engine every moment until the flight, 
and Bob, having insisted that he wanted the 
post, was allowed to hold it. As a comparative 
layman, his observation of the preceding flights 
could do Jack but little good, while the trained 
eyes of Herr Mettelin might serve the Collerton 
aeronaut well. 

Each operator was to ascend from the stage 
at Territet, run down the north bank of Lake 
Leman, past Lausanne, to a stake-boat placed 
off Morges, approximately twenty miles. At 
Morges he was to turn south and cross the lake 
to a stake-boat off Evian, eight miles away 
on the southern bank, then return along the 
south shore of the lake and round a stake-boat 
to Territet, making a total distance of some fifty 
English miles. Except for certain fixed handi- 
caps, such as allowance for the wind, and so 
forth, the engine which covered the distance in 
the shortest time without accident was to win. 

As Jack approached the group, he recognized 
the stout form of Schwartz and the lean frame 
of Kunsch. For an instant he held back, not 
anxious for the meeting ; but a moment later he 
remembered that although he had seen the two 
men, they had never seen him, so he pushed 
on. 
The Mannheim aviator was a slim young 
man whom Jack had never seen. He seemed 
to know his business thoroughly, and in a very 
brief space had his engine adjusted and was 
ready to start. — 

Easily and quickly the air-ship, bearing the 
Mannheim engine, took to the air, rose a hun- 
dred feet, and started straight down the lake. 

‘*That’s a good engine, Herr Mettelin,’’ said 
Jack, as they watched the dirigible sweep 
away. 

‘‘Excellent,’’ answered the aeronaut, glan- 
cing at the stop-watch in his hand, ‘‘but I 
think the Collerton can beat it.’’ 

Jack watched the little assembly curiously as 
they stood waiting for the returning air-ship. 
Sir Gregory, in his spotless white flannels, 
stood chatting with his two associate judges, 
while the other competitors and their respective 
followers talked among themselves. Several 
persons came up to speak to Mettelin, and Jack 
received a most courteous welcome. 

They were talking with an English aeronaut 
who had come over to see the trials, when a 
ery went up, ‘‘Here she comes!’’ and Jack 
raised his glasses, to see the big bird making 
straight for home. Easily and gracefully the 
boat came down without a slip. A generous 
round of applause greeted it. The Mannheim 
engine had done excellently, and Jack felt none 
too sure that he could beat it. The general 
opinion of the aeronauts in the crowd seemed 
to be that none of the other engines would do 
any better. 

Neither the engine of the Ayretoun, nor that 
of the Maxweil-Stern Company came near to 
equaling the record made by the Mannheim. 
The first stopped short before it had gone a 
mile, and it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the air-ship was brought back to the 
landing-stage, while the aviator of the second 
took nearly an hour more to round the course 
than the Mannheim aeronaut had required. 
The whole morning had passed, and it was 
well on into the afternoon before the three 
trials were ended, and the time came for the 
Collerton engine to take its chances. 

As Jack sat at his place, with the swaying, 
gas-filled bag above him, waiting for the word 
to go, he felt a spirit of calm confidence settle 
over him. Then came the sharp query, 
“Ready ?”’ 

**VYes,’’ 

‘ ‘Go ? 

The lad smiled cheerfully as from among the 
shouts that heralded his rise two familiar 
voices could be distinguished : ‘‘Go it, old boy !’’ 
“‘Good fortune, Mr. Collerton!’’ But he never 
moved his head. His chance, the chance of his 
life, was ahead of him, and he was determined 
to avail himself of it to the utmost. 

Ascending slowly at first, he soon passed from 
low speed to high. As he flew on, he blessed 
the two long trips with Mettelin, for his obser- 
vation of the tactics of that master of his craft 











did him good service now. Straight up the 
coast he sped, by smiling rivers, vineyard- 
covered hills and pleasant shore resorts, past 
Lausanne and up to Morges, where he made 
his sharp turn and started across the lake. 
Clearly and sweetly the engine, and the air- 
ship which it controlled, responded to his 
slightest touch. The cool, fresh breeze helped 
him along, and Jack knew by the time he 
had left Evian that he must be making record 
time. 

He kept from looking at his watch, however. 
As he rounded the stake-boat, he could hear 
shouts of applause from below, and it was with 
a confident heart that he headed directly for 
the landing-stage at Territet. Swifter and 
swifter grew the motion as Jack threw in every 
bit of power. The craft responded nobly, and 
it was an affair of minutes only before the 
landing-stage was before him. As he came up 
to it, he checked his speed with easy movements 
and alighted. 

The long strain of the struggle had been no 
easy thing to endure. Despite his cool nerve, 
Jack felt a sudden reaction as he stepped to the 
ground from his place on the air-ship; and it 
was with a feeling of relief beyond anything 
he had ever known that he heard Herr Met- 
telin’s whispered word, ‘‘I am sure that you 
have won,’’ and felt Bob’s joyous grip of the 
hand. 

The judges were shutting their note-books 
and were turning away. Jack looked round. 
None of the members of the Mannheim Com- 
pany was in sight. 

‘When are they going to announce the 
winner ?”’ he asked, anxiously. 

“*To-night at eight o’clock,’’ replied Herr 
Mettelin. ‘‘A statement to that effect was 
made while you were off on your flight. They 
need a couple of hours to figure the allowances 
and make the necessary corrections.’’ 

As Jack and Bob passed through the office 
of the hotel, a porter hastened toward them 
with a telegram. Jack saw that it was a cable 
message. It read: 

Leave for Liverpool Saturday. Meet me Two- 
mell’s, London. Collerton. 

‘Hooray !’? cried Bob. ‘‘I am so glad!’’ 
Yet despite the news from his father, the 
hours that passed before eight that night were 
among the most trying of Jack’s life. Although 
he knew he had apparently made by far the 
best time, yet he feared some possible flaw in 
his calculations. He could not be sure, and the 
minutes passed on leaden wings. It was with 
a sense of deep relief that he saw Herr Mettelin 
glance at his watch at the end of dinner, and 
heard him give the signal for departure. 

As they strolled about, Herr Mettelin was 
deep in the never-failing question of the com- 
parative merits of the various types of air-ships 
heavier than air, of helicopters or vertical 
screw - machines, of ornithopters, which are 
intended to fly like a bird with beating wings, 
and of aeroplanes. 

At eight o’clock they entered the big room, 
where Jack had made his entry of the engine. 
The gathering was already assembled. Sir 
Gregory Hawes and his two associates stood 
before the mantel, a little apart, and the fifty 
or more men were ranged about in small groups. 
At one side Jack saw Kunsch and Schwartz, 
who stood talking together with no very amiable 
expression upon their scowling faces. 

Sir Gregory looked up as the party of three 
entered the room, and motioned to the secre- 
tary, who called for silence. In an instant 
every sound within the room ceased. Sir 
Gregory stepped forward. 

“‘Gentlemen,’’ he said, quietly, ‘‘I beg to 
announce that the Collerton Engine Company 
has won the competition. ’’ 

A burst of applause greeted his words, a 
sound which Sir Gregory stilled with a wave 
of his hand. He continued, ‘‘Will Mr. Robert 
Burne, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Collerton Engine Company, kindly step 
forward.’’ 

Like a man in a dream, Bob detached him- 
self from the others and walked up to Sir 
Gregory, who with a smile handed over a 
sealed paper. 

“There is the formal notification of the 
aw: ”* he said. ‘‘The actual transfer of the 
rights to the government can be made at any 
time during the next two weeks in London at 
the war-office. On the signing over of the rights 
you will receive a warrant for twenty-five 
thousand pounds. ’’ 

Bob took the paper, bowed and turned away, 
to meet a congratulating group, who pressed 
forward with outstretched hands; but the 
moment of all came when he clasped hands 
with his friend. 

As the felicitations were crowding on the two 
boys from every side, two figures, one lean and 
one fat, were quietly and unostentatiously 
making their way toward the door. As he 
went forward, Bob had seen the horror-stricken 
opening of Mr. Kunsch’s lean jaws as he recog- 
nized his former acquaintance. Now, catching 
Jack by the arm, Bob, with a word of excuse 
to Sir Gregory, moved quietly after the Mann- 
heim representatives, and stepped in front of 
them when they were half-way down the 
empty corridor. 

*‘Jack,’’ said Bob, solemnly, ‘‘I want you 
to know my old friend, Mr. Kunsch. Mr. 
Kunsch has been most kind to us. If you 





remember, I saw Mr. Kunsch first at Henley, 
where he learned that your cases had been stolen, 
and philanthropically took it upon himself to go 
to the Continent with Mr. Schwartz in search 
of them. He left by the midnight train for 
Paris. His automobile broke down, you know, 
just outside Lucerne, and he was good enough 
to let us get the cases ourselves from Herr Hein- 
rich Erheim; but wishing to speak to you per- 
sonally, some of his people devised that delight- 
ful little surprise of having you arrested at 
Brieg. Now the reason I’m telling you all 
these good deeds of the Mannheim Company is 
that I feel they’ ve been too good tous. They’ve 
done all they ought to do, and I wanted to tell 
Mr. Kunsch that we recognized it, and that we 
felt that they must stop.’’ 

The two men stood at bay. As Bob went 
on they had started once or twice to interrupt, 
blusteringly, but the weight of evidence, the 
piling of Pelion on Ossa, was too much for 
even their assurance. Kunsch gnawed his 
mustache nervously, while Schwartz wound 
his heavy watch-chain round his finger till it 
sank deeply into the fat flesh. Before either 
could speak, Jack broke in. 

‘Yes, you’re quite right, Bob,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
think you’ve made that very clear.’’ 

*T’m glad you think so,’’ said Bob. 


**And 


si HERE used to 
be a saying 
among my 
tribesmen,” said Char- 





now, gentlemen, one last word. We haven’t 
brought the law into this at all as yet, but if 
any necessity for doing so should arise —’’ He 
paused significantly.. Without a word of reply 
the two men pushed by and made their escape, 
and the Mannheim Company troubled the Col- 
lerton Company no more. 

Ten days later, in a quiet room in the war- 
office, Bob affixed a last signature on a formal 
sheet spread out on a big desk. He looked up 
inquiringly at Sir Gregory Hawes and then at 
Mr. Twomell. 


Both nodded. ‘‘That’s all,’’ said Twomell, 


and Sir Gregory, opening a leather case, took | 


out a single crinkly oblong piece of paper 
and handed it over. It was the warrant for 
twenty-five thousand pounds. Bob turned with 
a smile. 

‘‘This goes to the treasurer,’’ he said, and 
he handed it to Jack. It was made out to the 
Collerton Engine Company. 

“T sha’n’t keep it long,’’ said Jack, and he 
stepped to the desk, reversed the check, and 
indorsed it: 

Pay to the order of Philip Collerton. 
Collerton Engine Co. 
John Collerton, Treas. 
He turned and handed the paper to his father. 


THE END. 


NDSIRE 
~Coolidge® 


trying to scare the 
bear with strange 
noises. 

“TI was so afraid 





lie Reno, the Indian 


for my friend that I 





preacher, ‘‘that work- 
ing a Modoc was like breaking a lynx to lead. 
My grandfather was a Modoc, and from the 
age of ten was a captive among the Pitt Rivers. 
Some of the stories he told about the 
way he and his captors treated each 
other would make you laugh, and 
others would make your blood run 
cold. I will tell you the story of his 
last day of slavery just as he has told 
it to me many times.’’ 

Impersonation seemed a deeply 
rooted instinct with Charlie Reno, and 
as he took up the narrative one could 
easily imagine himself in the presence 
of a grim old Indian grandsire. 

‘‘Manuk was my friend—all the rest 
of the Pitt Rivers treated me worse 
than a dog. He was the best hunter 
and the bravest fighter of the tribe. I 
was not yet grown,—a Modoe slave 
raised on women’s work, —but he 
treated me as one man treats another. 

‘Grinding acorns and scraping hides 
was worse than death for me, and 
Manuk would borrow me sometimes 
to help carry in game from the moyn- 
tains. He gave my owner venison for 
this, when plenty of the young suckling 
braves would have been glad to help 
him for nothing. 

‘*He was ahead by about ten steps 
when we approached the scrub-oaks 
above River’s Fang, where he had 
cached two deer. Manuk carried his 
bow and arrows, I the long pole we 
used to carry burdens with before the 
day of horses came. Behind was 
the long, wide flake-rock slide we had 
crossed; before and below was the 


fang of the river, just its tip splitting ai. 


the freshet where it hissed along a 
erack-like channel down a flat, slanting 

bed of solid stone; farther below, the waterfalls 
and rapids were trying to gnaw the bottom out 
of the cafion. 

‘‘Just as he stepped under the branches, 
Manuk halted, motioned me over his shoulder, 
and began back-tracking without a sound. I 
began back-tracking, too, stooping at the same 
time so that I could look under the foliage. I 
saw there the carcasses of the two deer, both 
on the ground, and both chewed and mangled. 

**At that moment there was a terrible crash- 
ing in the brush to the side of Manuk. I saw 
the tops of the bushes whipping furiously, saw 
Manuk spring straight into the air and grasp 
an oak branch just in time to escape being 
borne to the ground by the rush of the grizzly. 
But before Manuk could wriggle up out of 
reach, the bear reared on his haunches and 
made a lunge with his paw that brought a 
spurt of blood out of my hunter friend’s leg 
below the knee. 

‘*The grizzly whirled to make another up- 
ward drive, and I saw that his right flank was 
scarred as by fire or scalding. My heart flut- 
tered then like a woman’s. Just to say ‘Scar- 
Flank’ would set any of the Indians round 
Mount Shasta to looking over their shoulders, 
for old Scar-Flank, it was said, was the haunt 
of a crazy Indian demon. I turned and scudded 
across the slide. 

‘‘Half-way across I heard terrible shrieks, 
and stopped. I thought the shrieks came out 
of my friend’s death-anguish, and I stood 
there, listening and trembling. Then I heard 
Manuk’s shrill war- whoop; then he began 
barking like a dog, and I knew that he was 











sneaked back toward 
the scrub-oaks. I still clung to the long burden 
pole. Having something in my hands made 
me feel a little safer. Manuk was in the 


DRAWN BY HARRY C. EDWARD! 


aA 
“THE POLE BORE ME UP AND OVER.” 


topmost limb of the scrubby little tree. He 
was dodging the blows of the bear as well as 
he could, and the branch was nearly break- 
ing. I saw blood spattering down through the 
foliage. 

*‘T was too afraid for my friend to leave him 
and too afraid for myself to stir or make a 
sound. Then Manuk saw me. 

“Run! Run!’ he cried. ‘Run and tell my 
people that old Scar-Flank has killed me!’ 

‘A great warm feeling for my friend came 
over me then, and hardly knowing what I did, 
I picked up a jagged flake of rock, ran a little 
nearer to old Scar-Flank, and threw it against 
his back. But the bear thought the blow came 
from Manuk, and tried all the harder to get 
at him. I picked up another chunk of rock 
and threw it with all my strength. It caught 
him on the head and brought him round, 
charging. 

‘The terrible eyes of the grizzly scared me 
out of my senses, and I ran like a rabbit across 
the slide. Behind me I heard the stone flakes 
knocking together, and knew that old Scar- 
Flank was coming. 

‘‘A bear runs poorly along places that are 
sidling. I knew it, but who could run before 
old Scar-Flank? Some said he could walk on 
the water and jump cafions. I ran on in blind 
terror; then, half-way across the slide, I 
glanced round. Old Scar-Flank was flounder- 
ing and puffing along behind, half up to 
his knees in the shifting clutter of broken rock, 
wallowing frantically as a loosened mass from 
above swept him half off his feet. I was run- 
ning lightly, and something inside of me said 
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|that Scar-Flank was nothing but a common, 

| scrawny old grizzly. 

| ‘When I got across the slide I dared to stop 
and hurl a rock and a hard word at him. My 
word was that any gopher could beat him run- 
ning. Then, trailing my pole from one hand, 

| I ran straight down the slope. 

‘*The stream at the River’s Fang was far 
too wide for ordinary jumping; rough cliffs 
blocked the path up the river; the down-stream 
trail was so choked with brush that a man 
| could hardly find a runway. But I knew all 
- . 
the time what I was doing. 

‘*The moment the bear got across the slide, 
I was sorry that I had stopped to abuse him, 
for he threw himself down-hill in a way that 
fairly ate up the distance between us. He 
| was Close in behind when I reached the sloping 
stone platform, and I was running like a deer 
before dogs to escape him. 
| ‘Right in front of me the freshet sucked 
through the crack-like channel, filling it to the 
brim and making a sound like the hissing of 
| shakes; from below came the growling and 
| gnawing of the waterfalls and rapids. I ran 
| straight across the stone platform without paus- 
| ing, jerked my long pole to the front, jabbed 
its end down on the tip of the fang, and gave 
a strong leap forward. The pole bore me up 
and over in an arch, and set me down lightly 
on the other side of the swishing stream. 
Spinning round on my heel, I faced the bear 
with my pole held like a lance. 

“Old Scar-Flank pulled up at the brink of 
the stream, nearly tearing off his toe-nails to 
keep from going headlong into the water. I 
feared that he would turn back to kill Manuk, 
and I reached for stones. I wagged my head; 
I stuck out my tongue; I taunted him in Modoc 
and in Pitt River. My first stone rapped him 
on the shin, and the next grazed his snout and 
made his hate blaze up like a fire sucked through 
acafion. He crouched for a leap, and his eyes 
and his teeth and his bristles were so terrible 
that my legs strove to take me back into the 
brush. But I held my ground, thrust- 
ing out my pole so that the bear must 
leap against it. 

**Then all of a sudden he whirled 
about and started back for the scrub- 
oaks. Again filled with concern for 
Manuk, I sprang for stones, and by a 
lucky throw landed one on the back of 
his head. This brought him back to 
the volley in a fine rage. For a while 
I kept a stream of stones and hard 
words flying across the stream, and 
held the bear crouching at the edge of 
the water. Then, just as I was run- 
ning short of rocks, he began looking 
over his shoulder toward the scrub- 
oaks. I was desperate then. I stepped 
to the edge of the stream, jabbed the 
end of my long pole down on the crown 
of the River’s Fang, threw myself out 
over the water, and took a standing 
position on the point of stone that 
parted the hissing current. 

‘From there I could reach the bear 
with my pole, and I gave him a jab in 
the ribs. This made the grizzly more 
furious than he had been at any time 
before. He snapped at the pole, then 
struck it such a blow with his paw 
that I was nearly thrown into the 
water. This made me more cautious. 
Instead of trying to prod the bear, I 
now took to rapping the backs of his 
paws as he raised them to strike at 
the stick. This made him froth with 
rage. He struck out with blows that 
would have felled a sapling, and 
scoured his throat and racked his 
lungs with his snarling and growling. 
| ‘I saw now that the bear would jump; it 
was only a matter of time till his rage would 
make him forget his fear of the hissing current. 

I paused a moment, dropped the butt of my 
pole into a niche in the rock between my feet, 
|and leaned the tip toward the bear to get the 
measure. 

“IT was as wary as a wildcat crouched for 
springing when I took up my stick and again 
| began to bait the bear. I drove swift, hard 
blows at his paws, alertly watching his terri- 
ble, blazing eyes. 

‘‘All of a sudden I yelled and made a hideous 
face at him, reached through his guard and 
rapped him on the nose, then crouched, dropped 
the butt of the pole into its socket, and leaned 
the tip over just as the bear made a furious 
|lunge straight for me. The tough oak pole 
| bent and snapped, but it was enough to throw 
| the grizzly off his balance. 
| “He whirled half about, and clutched wildly 
| at the stone platform, but the water caught him 
}and whisked him like a straw off down the 
slot to the rapids. They found his carcass a 
|few days later caught on a snag below the 
mouth of the cafion. 

‘‘Manuk came limping down to the stone 
platform after a while, and found me standing 
on my tiny island, holding half of the broken 
pole in my hand. He was able to hobble off 
| after help, and before night fell the men of the 

|rancherias came up the river in a body and 
| took me off my rock. 

‘‘That ended my slavery days. Manuk set 
| me free, and for many years we hunted together 
| and went side by side to the wars.’’ 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION BUILDING. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

ORWAY has for the first time elected a 

woman to the Storting, its national par- 
liamentary body. The woman who gets this 
distinction is a teacher in the public schools. 
She is elected as a deputy, or alternate, and 
has a vote only in the absence of the regular 
member from her district. 


NE of the most wholesome effects of the 
present discussion of the high cost of living 
will be the consideration of the advantages of 
economy and the conservation of the family 
resources. Many American families remain 
poor because they waste more than would main- 
tain a thrifty French family in comfort. 
T LEAST one American railway has a record 
to be proud of. In ten years it has carried 
one hundred and ninety-four million passengers 
without causing the death of one of them. 
That is a higher distinction than the road could 
gain by running its express-trains a mile or 
two an hour faster than those of its rivals. 
Mest gratifying progress has been made by 
the movement for children’s playgrounds 
in the large cities. Of the nine hundred cities 
in the country which have a population of five 
thousand or more, over one-third—including 
most of the largest, where the need is the 
greatest—are now maintaining supervised play- 
grounds. =" 
HE value of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research has been demonstrated 
by the discovery that infantile paralysis is an 
infectious disease of the spinal cord, and not 
a blood disease. The germ has not yet been 
isolated, but physicians are working for the 
discovery or development of an antitoxin which 
shall rob this dread disease of its terrors as 
diphtheria has been robbed. 
- MAY surprise American readers to know 
that this country, in spite of its enormous 
production of wheat, has for the second time 
been surpassed by Russia, which last year raised 
forty-six million bushels more than the United 
States. There has been an increase in wheat 
production all over the world. The latest crop 
was nearly one-fifth larger than that of 1908; 
but the recent Russian crop is the greatest ever 
produced by any one country. 
PARE, woodman, spare the beechen 
tree!’? wrote Thomas Campbell a century 
ago. The appeal was heeded, and the great 
beech which stood near Ardwall House, Kirk- 
ceudbright, Scotland, was not cut down. Now, 
however, it has blown down, and another of 
the famous trees which have inspired poetry, 
or been glorified by tradition, is gone. The 
elm which suggested to George P. Morris his 
poem of similar sentiment was probably cut 


down years ago. 
A MOST dramatic incident is reported as 
having occurred recently in Atlanta. A 
policeman found two young fellows breaking 
into a store, and arrested them. They proved 
to be his own sons, and on his testimony the boys 
have been sentenced to two years in the peni- 
tentiary. 
of the sons’ 


crime, the episode reminds the 


reader of that which made Lucius Junius Brutus | 


one of the world’s heroes. 
OUNG men from distant lands are coming 
in increasing numbers to the United States 
for an education, and clubs consisting wholly 
of foreign students now exist at twenty leading 
colleges and universities. 
total membership of which is about two thou- 
sand, representing almost every land under the 


sun, recently held their third annual convention | 
The presence of these | 


at Cornell University. 
young foreigners is incidentally of no small 
benefit to the American boys with whom they 
come in contact. 


ROGRESS is making toward the restriction 

of trade names to articles properly described 
by them. The British courts have lately de- 
cided that only blankets made in Witney, 
Oxfordshire, shall be known as Witney blan- 
kets; the French government has required the 
wine-growers to restrict the names Bordeaux 





Somehow, in spite of the sordidness | 


These clubs, the | 


and Champagne to the wines 
raised in those districts; and 
in the United States foods 
must be properly called, and 
English breakfast bacon must 
be breakfast bacon from 
England, or must be sold as 
bacon cured in the English 
way. 


HE Kansas farmer who is 

building a fifty-mile rail- 
road alone with a scraper and | 
a pair of mules is a bold | 
and resourceful man. His | 
self-appointed task compares 
favorably for strenuousness 
with feats of American rail- 
road construction of the past. | 
Those who have been jeer- | 
ing at him and likening him | 
to his dumb assistants forget that obstinacy 
is only another form of persistence. 


* ¢ 


GOOD - BY. 
The flame of friendship burns and glows 
In the warm, frank words, “Good-by!” 
Eliza Cook. 





* ¢ 


INAUGURATION DAY. 

FFORTS are again making in Congress 
E to propose to the states an amendment to 

the Constitution to change the time of the 
inauguration of the President, and the expira- 
tion of the terms of Senators and Representa- 
tives. A proposition to fix the last Thursday 
in April, instead of the fourth day of March, 
has been considered by the House of Represent- 
atives, but has been referred back to the com- 
mittee. 

Most of the members favor a change, but they 
are not agreed upon the April date. Some of 
them prefer fixing the time in January. It is 
generally expected that some measure proposing 
a change will be passed at this session. 

The reason for fixing upon a day in the 
latter part of April is that Washington was 
first inducted into office on April 30, 1789. But 
the date was fixed by chance rather than by 
design. 

As soon as feasible after the ratification of 
the Constitution by the states, the Continental 
Congress provided for the beginning of the new 
government under it on the first Wednesday in 
March, 1789. This chanced to be March 4th; 
but when that day arrived, a quorum of neither 
branch of Congress had arrived in New York, 
the national capital at the time. A month later 
enough members got together to do business. 
They counted the electoral vote and declared 
Washington and Adams elected. The new 
President and Vice-President had to be notified 
of their election, and Washington did not ar- 
rive till near the end of April. 

If the states had ratified the Constitution 
earlier, government under it might have begun 
on January ist, instead of March 4th, and 
Congress might have begun its sessions on that 
date. At present, although the country may 
have repudiated a Congress at the polls in No- 
vember, by electing a majority of the opposite 
party, the old Congress holds over for four 
months, and can pass laws which the people 
have decided they do not want. 

The proposed change of date must receive the 
approval of the states as well as of Congress, a 
process which takes time. There is little pros- 
pect, therefore, that the successor of President 
Taft will be inaugurated in January or April. 


* 


ALL EYES ARE ON SOUTH AMERICA. 


OUTH AMERICAN trade was never 
more attractive to the nations of the rest 
of the world than at the present time. 

More than two and a half billion dollars of 
British capital is invested in various enterprises 
on the continent, chiefly in government and 
railroad bonds; but the British interest in the 
banks is more than a hundred millions. 

This extensive investment of British capital 
and the interest of Englishmen in the develop- 
ment of the country is responsible for the recent 
issue by the London Times of a special South 
American edition of seventy-two pages devoted 
to an exploitation of the possibilities of Latin 
America. 

Germany has long been looking to southern 
Brazil and Argentina as an outlet for surplus 
| population. There is already a large German 
|colony in Brazil, and German business men 
|are found pushing German wares in all parts 
of the continent. Italy has in recent years been 
| sending emigrants to South America, where 
| they find a hospitable welcome from the relig- 
ious authorities. 

Even Spain, which once owned, but has lost, 
| the greater part of the continent, is seeking to 
encourage friendly relations between the mother 
country and its former colonies. After the visit 
to South America by Secretary Root, in 1907, 
efforts were made to induce King Alfonso to 
make a tour of the continent to offset that of 
Secretary Root, but Alfonso’s visit was post- 
poned. Yet there are nine lines of steamers that 
make regular trips to South American ports from 
Barcelona, and some of them are subsidized. 

The attempts of business men to sell their 











wares are accompanied by a large migration 
from the countries of Europe. It is within the 
realm of possibilities that before a generation 
passes, Latin America will be rivaling North 
America as a home for the surplus population 
of the Old World. In that event South America 
will cease to be Latin America, and will become 
cosmopolitan America. 


* @ 


THE BABY’S FEET. 


Whence did you come, you darling things? 
From the same box as the cherubs’ wings. 
. George Macdonald. 


* ¢ 


FASHION AND THE DOMESTIC 
VIRTUES. 


N THESE days of domestic disturbance and 

discomfiture, when households bid fair to 

stand still for lack of skilful hands to keep 
them moving, and all sorts of schetnes for com- 
munal living are offered as a solution of the 
problem, one is eager to grasp at the veriest 
straw of suggestion. Now regulated hours and 
higher training, or the united larger family 
scheme, where each one must bear his individ- 
ual and accepted burden of daily duties, may 
go far to relieve the tension of material things, 
if not to save intact the threatened home itself. 

But a more direct help in this best of works 
would be a changing point of view, a shifting 
of one’s mental values. Fashion, did the 
capricious lady so incline, might become the 
tenth muse, the votive goddess of domestic 
science. Nor would any of her worshipers be 
the worse for their devotions. 

Tt is no harder to swing a broom than a golf- 
stick ; and how many timid souls would worry 
their wits and tire their bodies to gain a 
doubtful equestrian control if it were ‘‘bad 
form’’ to ride horseback? It is not as if lotus- 
eating repose, a dolce far niente existence, 
were a national ideal; we are strenuous, even 
in our pastimes. One involuntarily thinks of 
the Chinese philosopher’s surprise at seeing 
white men dance, and his question, ‘‘Why 
don’t you let your servants do this for you?’’ 
and it becomes a serious temptation to write a 
companion volume to ‘“The Pleasures of Im- 
agination,’’ and frankly call it ‘“The Imagina- 
tions of Pleasure.’’ 

It is entirely in the point of view. After all, 
these perplexing, troublesome domestic duties 
are the real, the permanent things of life, and 
the skilful guidance of a household is in itself a 
wonderful accomplishment. If Fashion would 
but don an apron! 

* © 


AMERICANIZING THE CANAL ZONE. 


Y A close vote, divided along strict party 
B lines, the House of Representatives passed 
the bill, introduced by Congressman 
Mann, providing for the future administration 
of the Panama Canal Zone. It now goes to the 
Senate for action. 

The bill authorizes the President to prosecute 
the work of building the canal, and to appoint 
a director-general of the canal and the canal 
zone, who shall succeed to the powers and duties 
of the present canal commission. 

The judicial power of the zone is to be vested 
in one cireuit court and such lower courts as 
the President may see fit to create. Appeal 
will be allowed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in important cases, both civil and 
criminal ; and trial by jury will be granted for 
all criminals prosecuted for felony. 

The pending measure will, if it passes, be 
merely a final step in assimilating the canal 
zone to American ideas of government. Under 
Colombian rule corruption and incompetency 
prevailed. By the Spooner act the President 
of the United States was empowered, through 
the canal commission, to dig the canal. By an 
act passed in 1904, the government of the zone 
and all military, civil and judicial powers 
therein were placed in the control of the Presi- 
dent. These powers he delegated to the canal 
commission, under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of War. 

A code of laws was drawn up by Governor 
Magoon, then general counsel to the commis- 
sion. A judicial system was organized, with 
three circuits, and three justices, each sitting 
in both civil and criminal cases as a court of 
first instance, and all together as a supreme 
court. Because of the mixture of races and the 
different languages, jury trials were abolished. 

The old civil code was largely retained, the 
old criminal code abolished ; but the civil code 
has long been antiquated and productive of in- 
justice. The legislation proposed by the Mann 
bill looks to a greater centralization of authority 
and to the modernizing and Americanizing of 
the whole civil administration. 


® & 
AN AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


HEN Cardinal Richelieu, in 1635, in- 
W vited an informal club of literary men 
in Paris to accept the royal patronage 
and become the Academy of France, he little 
thought that that institution would be an in- 
fluential factor in French life, famous the world 
over, when the monarchy should have crumbled 
into ruin and the church should have lost its 
hold upon the government of the nation. 
Such, however, is the case, and its services 





to the language and literature of France have 
been so great that similar organizations have 
often been suggested for England and America. 
So far as this country is concerned, the thing 
is now accomplished. From the body of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters an 
Academy of fifty members has been selected by 
gradual choice. The first step was taken five 
years ago; the Academy is now practically com- 
plete, it will soon be incorporated by Congress, 
and its first public meeting was held in Wash- 
ington a few weeks ago. 

Its membership is not, like that of the French 
Academy, confined to men of letters. Artists 
like Saint-Gaudens, Sargent, La Farge and 
French, architects like McKim and Hastings, 
musicians like McDowell and Chadwick have 
been or are on its roll. But most of its members 
are writers, and Mr. Howells is its president. 
One woman, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, is an 
academician. 

Precisely what the activities of the institution 
are to be is not yet determined; they will be 
allowed to develop with the conditions. Mr. 
Howells believes that public criticism of current 
literary and artistic work ought to be a useful 
service, since the ordinary criticism in the 
public press is obviously without distinction or 
authority. The official recognition or ‘‘crown- 
ing’’ of meritorious achievements is another 
suggestion which may be adopted. 

The Academy is not likely soon, if ever, to 
attain the prestige which the French ‘‘Immor- 
tals’? enjoy, but there will be many ways in 
which it can help to establish sounder literary 
ideals and higher artistic aims in the United 


States. 
* © 


THE GRANGE. 


HE annual meetings of the state organiza- 
T tions of the Patrons of Husbandry, most 
of which are held in the weeks of early 
winter, have called renewed attention to the 
strength and prosperity of that great order, 
which is such an important influence for good 
in the life of American country communities. 
The Grange, as the order is commonly called, 
from the name applied to its subordinate bodies, 
was founded at the close of the Civil War by a 
little group of government employés in Wash- 
ington. They had in mind the need of a 
national fraternal organization which should 
advance the cause of agriculture, improve rural 
conditions, and help bind together the sections 
lately severed by war. The spread of the idea 
was rapid ; but about a decade later the Grange, 
particularly in the middle West, became so 
active in politics that its usefulness, as origi- 
nally organized, was seriously interfered with. 
In recent years there has been a complete 
return to the paths first laid out, and the benef- 
icent results are seen in the homes and on the 
farms of thousands of country towns in every 
section of the land. To cite states in the ex- 
treme East and the extreme West, in Maine the 
order has about sixty thousand members, more 
than a twelfth of the whole population; and 
for the past three years Washington has led all 
states in percentage of increase of membership. 
From party politics the Grange now keeps 
strictly aloof, although ‘‘the Grange vote’’ is 
something that politicians do not forget. Grange 
influence in matters of legislation is not un- 
known, and when exercised, it is usually for 
the general welfare. In the rural uplift move- 
ment of the times there is no influence greater 
than the Grange, and whoever uses the term 
“‘Granger’’ in ridicule is guilty of unfortunate 
ignorance. 
* @¢ © 


HE new administration building of the Carnegie 
Institution in Washington, which has recently 
been completed at a cost of two hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars, gives little suggestion of 
the magnitude of the work carried on under the 
auspices of the institution. It will be recalled 
that Andrew Carnegie gave ten million dollars a 
few years ago to endow the institution for assist- 
ing in investigations in any department of science, 
literature or art, and to coéperate to this end 
with governments, universities, colleges, technical 
schools, learned societies and individuals. The 
fund is in the hands of a group of representative 
men as trustees. They have made appropriations 
for investigations in anthropology, archeology, 
astronomy, biology, botany, chemistry, economics 
and sociology, engineering, geography, geology, 
history, literature, mathematics, meteorology, 
paleontology, phonetics, physics, psychology, 
zoblogy, and other subjects. The Washington 
headquarters are occupied by the executive offices 
of the institution, but the research work is con- 
ducted in all parts of the world, wherever a man 
is engaged on an investigation of importance and 
needs money to carry it on. 
IVALRY among explorers is growing so acute 
that it is likely to result in the discovery of 
the south pole in the near future. The British 
government has made-a gift of twenty thousand 
pounds to Capt. Robert F. Scott to assist him in 
equipping an expedition in search of the pole. 
Sir Ernest Shackleton, who has got nearer the 
pole than any other explorer, has announced his 
intention of heading another expedition. Dr. W. 
8. Bruce, backed by the Royal Scottish Geograph- 
ical Society, has been making arrangements to go 
south for some time. Captain Bartlett, who com- 
manded the Roosevelt on Peary’s successful dash 
to the north pole, has announced his readiness to 
seek the antarctic center, and it is likely that he 
will accompany an American expedition equipped 
with the benefit of the experience gained in the 











north. Yet the pole may be found before any of 
these expeditions start out. Dr. Jean Charcot of 
Paris sailed from Havre on August 15, 1908, at the 
head of a company of experienced explorers, in- 
tending to reach the south pole if possible. The 
French government gave him a hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars, and private persons sub- 
scribed as much more. The expedition is outfitted 
for three years with everything that can conceiv- 
ably be needed. The last heard from him was 
when he sailed from South America for Alexander 
Land, which lies southeast of Patagonia. 


A COURTSHIP FESTIVAL. 


OVERS, long before the day of Orlando and 
Rosalind, were wont, according to the poets, 
to hang verses on boughs and carve names on 
trees. There are villages in England where cer- 
tain great trees have borne witness from time 
immemorial to the village courtships; their bark 
bears hundreds of testifying scars, and many hun- 
dreds more have vanished slowly with the passing 
years. 

In a few places the pretty custom survives for 
happy married lovers to repair yearly to their 
courtship tree and recut and keep clear the heart 
and intertwined initials of their early vows. 

In the town of Ecaussines in Belgium a lover 
and a tree founded a custom observed for several 
centuries. A shy youth there, not daring to speak 
his love, slipped into the cottage garden of his 
sweetheart under cover of darkness, and planted 
beside her door-stone a beautiful young white 
birch. In the morning, without words, the whis- 
pering leaves of the graceful messenger conveyed 
their message. The girl guessed who had set the 
tree, sent for the youth, encouraged and accepted 
him. 

The story became known, and established an 
anniversary custom observed on every thirtieth 
of April. Gradually the day developed into a 
courtship festival, long purely local, but in recent 
years of wider scope. Not only did the lovers of 
Ecaussines court their sweethearts with planting 
and persuasion, but bachelors and widowers from 
surrounding towns thronged the village to choose 
wives from among the orphaned wards of the 
municipality, who were then given in marriage in 
accordance with their choice and the mayor’s dis- 
cretion, or to seek them among the more fortunate 
maidens of the place, reputed more inclined to be 
wooed on that day than any other. 

Indeed, so highly are the maids of Ecaussines 
esteemed both for modesty and beauty, and so 
satisfactory has the day of courtship proved, that 
a new development occurred last year. The ar- 
rangements were all very well for bold and dashing 
lovers, who could woo with speed and effect; but 
the shy men, distrusting their powers and fearing 
refusal, protested. The eager but bashful bach- 
elors of the neighboring village of Ronquiéres 
urged that, although they believed they really 
would make very good husbands, they doubted 
their ability to make love. 

So, at their urgent request, to the mingled 
features of Arbor day and St. Valentine’s, was 
added a dash of leap-year. On April thirtieth 
last the maids of Ecaussines, by special invitation 
so to do, visited Ronquiéres and there proposed, 
without fear of jeering comment or unkind rejec- 
tion, to whatever young man pleased them. 

Report says that the matches so made have been 
successful, and that other towns of the vicinity are 
already pleading that the anniversary, so long 
belonging to one village only, be made a feast in 
which each may share. It really looks as if in the 
future April thirtieth would be the one day in the 
year when the pretty and popular maids of Ecaus- 
sines are certain to be not at home. 
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DORA’S COLLARS. 


“CHE dresses frightfully!” 

Dora’s cheeks burned hot as she hurried to 
her room and shut the door. Why had she come 
away from home into this new world of college, a 
hateful world, as it seemed to her just now? She 
looked in the glass at her supple young figure 
awkwardly clad in the aspiring efforts of the 
village dressmaker. She thought of the dainty 
gowns of these city girls, far simpler than hers in 
many ways, but oh, how different! Every bit of 
the trimming on her dress seemed to scream at 
her, and to emphasize the ungainly cut and ill fit. 

“I’m as good as they are!” Dora said to herself, 
with a toss of her head. “‘Not one of them can 
come near me in class.” 

Then she blushed again; this time it was a 
worthy blush, and Dora knewit. She gave a little 
laugh as she acknowledged it to herself. 

“That’s false reasoning,” she thought. ‘What’s 
the use of being first in ethics if you can’t apply?” 

She sat down at her desk and opened a letter 
which had just come from her mother. 

“TI am sending you some collars I have made,” 
she wrote. “I see by the Ladies’ Friend that they 
are very fashionable. I hope you will like them, 
dear. Mother loves to do things for her girl.” 

The package contained three broad linen collars, 
coarse in texture, elaborately and badly worked. 
Dora impatiently pushed them aside. 

“It’s worse than having none at all!” she 
thought, a little bitterly. ‘Poor mother!” 

Suddenly a picture flashed across her “inward 
eye,” a picture of a homely, shabby sitting-room, 
lighted by a kerosene-lamp. She saw her mother, 


tired with the day’s work, sitting at the little table | 


poring over their one magazine in search of pat- 
terns. Her pale face lost its weariness in its loving 
interest. 

Then Dora fancied she saw the tremulous hands 
trace the pattern on the coarse linen, and the eyes 
Strain to place the stitches. Then, as the thing 
took clumsy shape and grew under the eager 
fingers, she divined the thoughts which filled the 
mother heart. 

Dora’s eyes filled with a rush of tears; she took 
up the collars, this time tenderly, even reverently. 

“Dear mother!” she said, half-aloud. 

The bell rang for dinner. Dora hastily removed 
the plain collar she was wearing and donned one 
of the new ones. It did not set well; it was not 
becoming; the pattern was ugly, and the stitches 





were conspicuously big and irregular. But Dora 
felt as if a loving arm had been placed about her 
neck, and her face was a very happy one as she 
went down to the dining-room. 

“Bless her!” thought Dora’s mother, as she read 
her girl’s next letter from college. ‘‘She’s a good | 
daughter and deserves the best of everything. | 


I’m so glad I made those collars for her.” | N 
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THEIR FIRST SHOES. 


op see a ADJAI CROWTHER, an African 

slave boy who became a bishop, delighted to tell | 
to his children the story of how he put on his first 
shoes. In “The Black Bishop” Jesse Page gives | 
the story in the bishop’s own words. Four of the 
pupils in the missionary’s school had been pro- | 
moted to the position of monitors. This was at | 
Fourah Bay College, under Rev. Charles Haensel. 


To give effect to our position, we were allowed 
to wear shoes. Strong, stout shoes, with very 
thick soles, were procured and given to us; they | 
were called “Blucher shoes.” 

On a Saturday afternoon we were called, re- 
ceived a pair each, and were told to wear them | 
every Sunday to church at St. George’s Cathedral, 
a distance of about three miles. | 

Never having had shoes on before, we began 
practising in our dormitory that evening. None 
of us could move a step after lacing up on our feet 
the unwieldy articles, and consequently we were 
—— of laughter to our pupils. 

n idea struck me at once, which I put into 
execution. Crawling to a corner of the room, I 
first knelt down, then holding on to the wall for 
support, I stood up, and still being supported by 
the wall, I steppes round the room many times, 
the others following my example, till we were 
able to leave the wall, stand alone, or move about 
without support. 

You can well imagine what a burden this was to 
us, and after losing sight of the college, we sat on 
the grass, took off the shoes, walked barefoot, and 
yut them on only at the porch of the church. We 
did the same on returning to college. After some 
months’ practise we were able to move better in 
them, but complained how they hurt our feet, and 
would rather be without them. But after some 
months we invested in the purchase of boots our- 
selves, and were — careful to buy those that 
made noise and creaked as we walked, to our 
great delight and the admiration of our pupils. 
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ADORNING A TALE. 


N THE “Autobiography” of Albert Pell, that 

fine old English gentleman whose whole life 
was devoted to the reform of the English poor-laws | 
and to the general uplifting and improvement of | 
the condition, moral, social and political, of the | 
English agricultural laborer, it is related that one 
of the first well-known men whom he met as a 
small boy was Wilberforce, who used to stay with 
his father, Sir Albert Pell, in the country. 


When one of Pell’s friends was an infant in arms, 
his nurse was overt by an election mob to the 
very foot of the York hustings at a famous contest 
for the county in which Wilberforce was one of 
the principal actors. With all the earnestness and 
vigor which distinguished him he was pressing his 
beneficent views on the abolition of slavery. 

Carried away by the depths of his convictions 
and enthusiastic inspiration, he reached over the 
baleony, and ———— the baby from the arms of 
its astonished nurse, held it up over his head in 
the face of the people, exclaiming: 

“See this and hear | oy gee Before this 
child dies there will not be a white man in the 
world owning a slave.” 

My friend, adds Mr. Pell, survived the Civil 
War in the United States, and virtually Wilber- 
force’s prophecy was fulfilled. 


* © 
THE “LONG” SITZES. 


HE Sitze family was long in person, long- 

drawn-out in speech, and eternally long about 
doing things. Over miles of pine hills they were 
known as the “long” Sitzes. Miss Lydia, the 
eldest, went to a crossroads store to buy Christmas 
presents. In the course of a half-hour she became 
interested in some blue and scarlet petticoats. 

“T’ll take one of these petticoats,” she said, 
slowly counting out the price. 

The busy proprietor wrapped up the parcel and 
handed it over with a polite “Something else?” 

“T’ll take another petticoat.” 

He did up a second bundle, took her carefully 
counted money, and was turning to the next im- 
patient customer. : 

Pa. , take another petticoat,” came the slow 
rawl. 

This went on to the seventh time. The man, 
being up to his ears in work, ventured a question: 

“Buying for the neighborhood, Miss Lydia?” 

I’m buying two apiece for my sisters.” 

“How many sisters have you?” 

“Nine.” 

*® ¢ 


WHO WAS WANTED? 


T IS the custom of many business houses to tell 
each prospective employé very explicitly exactly 
what is and what is not expected of him before he 
takes his new place. Sometimes these directions 
are printed even in advertising for help, as in the 
following instance, taken from a London news- 
paper: 

We will pay—so ran the advertisement—good 
wages to first-class, live stenographers who will 
allow our business to come before their sweet- 
hearts, theaters and pleasure parties; our hours 
are from 9 a. m. till 6 p. m., but sometimes we 
work later; clock-watchers are useless to us. 
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A MODEST ORDER. 


TIMBER merchant was sitting in his office 
one day musing sadly over the general depres- 
sion in the wood trade, says a writer in Pearson’s 
Weekly, when a quiet-looking young man entered. 
“Do you sell beech-wood?” asked the stranger. 
“Yes, sir,” said the merchant, ising with alac- 
rity, and hoping devoutly to book a large order. 
“We can supply any quantity on the shortest 
notice, either in the log or the plank.” 
“Oh, I don’t. want so much as that,” said the 
youth. “I just want a bit for a fiddle-bridge.” 


A SUBTLE DIFFERENCE. 
“AND so,” began the browbeating attorney to 
the shabby witness, ‘“‘you live by your wits, 
do you?” 
“No, sir, by other folks’ lack of them,” corrected 
the witness, modestly. 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 








FOREICN POSTACE STAM Ps Get the stamps 
you want most by our specia plan for Youth’s 
Companion readers. Doesn’t cost any more than 
cheap approval sheets and is much better. You get just 
the stamps = want at just the time you want them. 

ashington . 


lew id Stamp Co., 41 W Bidg., Boston, 
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Steel Fishing Rods 
, are “prize-winners” for Trout and sporty fishing. 
So acknowledged by crack anglers as well as 4 


by common mortals. Examine a fly-casting 
“BRISTOL.” Note its beautiful finish, its per- 
fect hang, its marvelous tensile strength, its sur- 
prising resiliency. You feel as you handle it 
that it represents the highest art. Its steel is 
the world’s finest clock spring quality, tempered 
in oil. Every rod is severely tested and guaran- 
teed for 3 years. Of course, anything so fine 
is imitated. Be on your guard. Look for the 
trade-mark on the reel seat. It is always there 
on the genuine. Handy fish-hook dis- 
gorser sent free with new catalogue 
f you give the name of your dealer. 


The Horton Mfg. Co., 35 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
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/, For Your Children’s 
Winter Wear 


you could not buy better stockings 
than these Iron Clads. 


No. 15 is a medium weight 
fine ribbed hose for boys and 
girls—of 2-ply hard-twisted 
yarn. Dressy very durable. 
No. 19 is the strongest 
stocking made for 
boys—triple leg, 
heel and toe. 
Stands the 
Roughest Wear. 
If your dealer 
doesn’t keep them, 
send us 25 cents 
for each pair wanted, stating size. 


ce 





Write to-day for free copy of 
our handsome new Catalogue, 
showing these and other Iron Clads in natural colors. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 


300 Broad Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 








Cold Settles 


rub chest or throat at night with 


the wonderful counter - irritant — 


CAPSICUM 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain no Lead) 

It will prevent ‘‘just a cold’’ from 
developing into something worse. 
It breaks the grip of ‘‘ grippe’’ and 

|stops that hacking cough. Dilute 

with White Vaseline for children. 
Better than a mustard plaster, easier 
to apply and does not blister the skin 

This is but one of the twelve Vaseline Preparations, 

that together form a safe and convenient medicine 


chest, for the treatment of all the little accidents 
|} and ailments prevalent in every family 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 


It tells you all about 


Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
‘ure Vaseline White Vaseline 
ed Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘ Vaseline’’ Product 
7 State Street, New York 
London Office, 
42 Holborn Viaduct 














WIZARD . 
REPEATING he 


‘LIQUID PISTOL‘E 


| Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without permanent in- 
. Perfectly safe to carry —— 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges oy pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c. ith Pistol 55c. oney-order or U. 8. ps, no coins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











to say 








soda crackers when 
and where you will, 
there is only one way 
by which you can 
absolutely depend on 
their freshness and 
goodness, and that is 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


By? (Never sold in bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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WISH some big policeman might 
Take note of Father Time, 

Who runs along by day and night 
At speed that is a crime. 

Why, here at fifty years am I 
With heart so full of joy 

That it were useless to deny 
I’m aught but just a boy! 


Tis hardly fair to go so fast 
That one runs into age 
Before his spirit’s really passed 
The knickerbocker stage ; 
To have to wear the dignity 
Of Solons grave and sad 
Before one’s really ceased to be 
A frisky, romping lad. 


I want to shout and sing and dance. 
I want to frisk and play. 

I want to go outside and prance 
Along the broad highway. 

I want to make strange noises, but 
In spite of all I plan, 

Sedately on my way I strut, 
An old, stiff-mannered man! 


Time plays us tricks—no doubt of that. 
He robs us of our hair; 

Some folks he lays out wholly flat 
With gifts of grievous care ; 

But worst of all his prankish fleers, 
The meanest one, in truth, 

Is when he puts the mask of years 
Upon the face of Youth! 


* ¢ 


WHEN THE MINE CAVED IN. 


Y Vy READ is the alarm of 
iy Bhi D fire in a coal - mine. 
; \ The sound smote the 
ears of the women of Cherry 
as an omen of death, for 
three hundred men, their 
husbands, brothers and sons, 
were deep in the mine below 
the town. Three hundred, 
after all who could reach the shaft before the 
flame and gases cut them off had escaped! 

A week later, to the very hour and minute, 
twenty-one of the men were rescued; but who 
can tell what the women of Cherry lived through 
in the dragging hours of anguish of those black 
seven days, or the sorrow that settled into 
despair in the homes of the other women? 

What can a woman do when the mine caves 
in and buries her husband underground? She 
can weep and suffer and pray and hope, and 
that isall. All? Yes, but it saved the rescued 
miners of Cherry. 

Men fought the fire in the first three terrible 
days. Firemen came from Chicago, and lowered 
their lengths of hose, and followed it presently, 
and dragged it with them. The fan supplied 
them fresh air. For three days there was hope 
that water would subdue the flames; but the 
mine led off in countless passages, and the fire 
subdued in one woke from its embers in another, 
and the battle waged uncertainly, with the 
advantage in favor of the fire. 

Then on the third day the sharp order was 
given to stop the fan and withdraw the firemen. 
This was done. 

As soon as the fan stopped, the smoke in- 
creased from the mouth of the mine. The fan 
that kept the firemen alive had supplied oxygen 
for the flame; and now, when the blower 
stopped, the flame followed the firemen, chasing 
them to the shaft, and bellowing after them; 
and the shaft in a little while became a roaring 
furnace. 

Then a galloping team brought a load of 
planks, which were laid over the mouth of the 
mine, and after this came other wagons with 
loads of railway-rails, and these were laid above 
the planks; and then came carts of sand, and 
these were backed up to the mine and shoveled 
over the rails, till the last fissure was covered 
and the last faint wisp of smoke disappeared. 

It was the only way to stop the fire, the 
managers explained. They had been fighting 
the fire and feeding it at the same time, and 
while pouring water on it in one or two places, 
had been blowing it into blaze in many places. 
They must smother it out. And all knew that 
they did wisely. 

But what of the hearts of the women who 
saw those planks laid above their buried hus- 
bands? To smother the fire was to drive the 
black damp into the remotest corner of the 
mine. There had been hope while the fan ran, 
but nothing now could live below. They cried 
out in agony that their men were being smoth- 
ered to death in the mine. 

Wise men addressed them, and told them to 
go home and be brave. As for their husbands, 
unfortunately there was no hope for them. 
The mine had not been sealed till it was prac- 
tically certain that every living man was out. 
Three days the fire had been raging, and no 
one could remain alive below. Let the women 
go home now, and relief would be sent to them. 








Everything had been done that could be done 
for their husbands. 

But when would the mine be opened? When 
would their husbands be rescued? The women 
pleaded piteously. ‘They knew—something told 
them—that there were living men below. 

The experts were divided in their judgment, 
but most of them held that the mine would 
never be opened. The mine was ruined. 

But the women would not go to their homes. 
They hung about the sand-covered pit, as the 
women lingered at the tomb of their Lord in 
the garden near Jerusalem. They prayed, 
they wept, they insisted, they would not be 
reasonable. Some of them were hysterical; 
some were furious; more were dumb, with 
haunting eyes that pierced the soul of every 
man that looked into them, and then returned 
to fix their gaze despairingly on the mouth of 
the mine. 

At last they made small holes in the sand, 
and dropped lines of hose down the shaft and 
let the water flow. Then, lowering a ther- 
mometer and finding the heat reduced, they 
uncovered the pit, and brave men went down. 
They brought up dead bodies, alas! very many 
of them. But as they worked they heard noises 
that meant life, and they worked till they 
rescued a score and more of their fellow men, 
who had walled themselves in, and waited, 
against all probability, for the coming of their 
friends. 

Now who saved the miners of Cherry? Brave 
men, who took their lives in their hands, and 
whose fortitude had its reward in the salvation 
of their brothers. But not these only. The 
women of Cherry saved their husbands and 
brothers and sons by théir tears and prayers 
and unreasonable insistence and blind faith that 
would not be denied. 

Even so in the long ago, when the wisdom 
of men had done its utmost, and the disciples 
huddled, cowed and helpless, in the Upper 
Room, the love and tears of women watched 
without at the sepulcher till life triumphed 
over death, and love had its answer from the 
tomb. 

* © 


PLOWING WITH DOGS. 


HE present rapid taking up of land for agri- 

i i cultural purposes in the Canadian Northwest 

makes interesting reading of Rev. Egerton 

R. Young’s book, ‘‘The Battle of the Bears.” Mr. 

Young was missionary to the Indians on the west 

side of Hudson Bay at a time when no farming 

was done in all that territory. His station was at 

Norway House, and it was there that he began the 

raising of wheat and vegetables. There were no 
draft-animals except dogs. They were his team. 


With the dogs the summer was generally one 
long, restful holiday. My Indian fisherman with 
his nets kept them well supplied with the daintiest 
of whitefish. So I felt perfectly justified in break- 
ing in a little on that holiday by giving them the 
a wf of helping me in my summer work. 

ith the help of my little son, who loved the 
dogs and was loved by them, I harnessed up eight 
of the biggest and strongest fellows, and arranging 
them in four teams, we attached them to the plow 
as a farmer would his horses. 

Then the work, or rather, at first, the fun began. 
The dogs had been trained to go on the jump, and 
so our greatest difficulty was to make them go 
slowly. When the word “Marche! ”’—‘‘Go!”—was 
shouted, they sprang £0 ether in such unison and 
with such strength that the weight of the heavy 
steel plow in the stiff soil was as nothing to them. 


I prided myself on being, for a missionary, a f 


fair Y food amateur plowman; but in spite of all 
my skill and efforts, those oo dogs would some- 
times get the point of the plow up, and before I 
could get it down into the soil again, they, with the 
pressure off, were away with a rush, and there 
was no stopping them until we were at the fence 
on the opposite side of the field. 

Sometimes we did fairly well by having my little 
son walk ahead, or rather between the two do; 
of the first team. It was hard work for the little 
fellow, as he frequently tumbled down, and then 
two or three pairs of dogs would run over him 
before they were stop . But not a whitdiscour- 
aged, he would scramble up out of the furrow and 
from among the dogs and traces, and beg to be 
allowed to try again. 

Thus we experimented until we got the intelli- 
= dogs to understand what was required 0: 

hem. Then the work, although of course labori- 
ous, was a great delight. 

I plowed up my garden and the few little fields 
which I had, and after sowing my grain, harrowed 
itin with the dogs. They liked draggin the harrow 
better than the plow because I could let them go 
faster with it. 


OVERBOARD IN THE TIGRIS. 


ROM Diarbekr to Baghdad, as a crow might 
F do it, the distance is about four hundred 

miles. As the kelek goes,—a contrivance 
sacred to the river Tigris since the days of Adam 
and Eve,—the distance is nigh upon a thousand 
miles, and the time occupied anywhere between 
eight and twenty days. In “The Short Cut to 
India” Mr. David Fraser tells of the kelek and of 
his journey. 


The kelek is easily constructed. Take any 
number of inflated goatskins from one hundred w 
to eight hundred, and tie them in rows underneath 
a framework of light poplar poles. One or two 
pairs of great oars complete the ship, and it is 
ready for crew, cargo and passengers. 

When a “globe-trotter’ ships aboard a kelek 
some of the cargo is left behind, and upon the 
space thus left vacant a hut is erected. A light 
wooden framework is hung round with cotton 
walls that roll up or let down, according to the 
desire of the occupant. In addition, the roof has 
a thick grass mat to keep out the sun. 

The traveller enjoys entire privacy as regards 
the people on his own kelek, for he gives orders 
that no oar is to come abaft his gable. At the 
end of his little house, and projec ing astern of 
the raft, is a tiny bath-room protected from public 
gaze by cloth walls. 

Thus the kelek combines all the advantages of a 
modern mansion, living-room, kitchen, sanitary 
arrangements, abundant light and air, and pano- 
ramic scenery that is an eternal feast for the 7. 

We sailed one morning at ten o’clock, with the 
temperature over a hundred in the shade. But 
heat may be corrected by a minimum of clothes 
and a maximum of cold water. The Tigris comes 








straight from the mountain snows of Kurdistan, 
- ts ae was like ice compared with the fire 
of the air. 

For a man who could not put on his own socks 
or tie the buttons of his waistcoat, and doubled 
up, moreover, with a chronic lumbago, that first 

Ringe overboard was rather a venture. I looked 
or a long time before I leaped, thinking the 
while that although a man may forget how to sing, 
or dance, or pray, he can never forget how_to 
swim, and then I shut my eyes and jumped. For 
my faith I was nificent a4 rewarded, and that 
first swim in the brimming Tigris was absolutely 
and completely glorious. 

There was mild adventure, too. Suddenly the 
water deepened, and I swam frantically after the 
kelek. Just as I caught up with it, the river shal- 
lowed again. I tri to jump aboard, but the 
jagged projecting poles the framework made 

hrowing oneself forward most difficult. The pace 
was so great that no sooner had L[ lif a foot 
than the kelek slipped a from it, and with m 
weak hands I could not help the situation. 


deepening of the water resulted in rescue from a 


ridiculous and uncomfortable position. 
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HEN star and shadow dwindle 
And fade at last away, 
While rosy fingers kindle 
The golden fires of day, 
Deep in the purple valley 
The dreamers in their trees 
Awake to sing and rally 
The faint and timid breeze. 


One after one they waken 
And send their words along 
Until the hills are shaken— 
An avalanche of song! 
Then skies and earth thereunder 
And we therein who dwell 
Yield to the joy and wonder 
Of morning’s lyric spell. 


* ¢ 


IN SEARCH OF CULTURE. 


IBRARIANS and their assistants in public 
[" libraries have many experiences of the kind 
described by an anonymous writer in the 
Boston Transcript. She herself is employed in 
a public library, and was busy one day compo- 
sing a note, when a woman, who may be known 
as Mrs. Smith, sailed up to her desk. Mrs. Smith 
moved amid a rustle of silks, and her hat loomed 
on the horizon like a child’s old-fashioned bath- 
tub. 


Before beginning she saw Doctor Pierce in his 
office—the door was open. I think he saw her, 
and that he would have retreated into the ward- 
robe, but he was too late. 

She bore down on him, with one hand out- 
stretched, the other a a mass of ppins 
papers. t could hear her istinctly—indeed, so 
could everybody in that part of the building. 

“Doctor Pierce? Oh, how do you do? I have 
never met you before, but I know Mrs. Pierce. 
And I have used the library for years. I often got 
books here when old Mr. Akers was librarian, but 
I was quite a girl then, and I guess I never read 
much but fairy books. I almost always ask for 
Miss Anderson when I come here; she is lovely—a 
perfect treasure—and takes such pains. But they 
Say she’s away on her vacation, and so is Miss 
Hardy, in the reading-room. 

“Now I’m going to read a paper next Monday 
afternoon before the Twenty-Minute Culture Club; 
it’s the first meeting of the season, and at my 
house. Here’s the title: ‘Italian Painters of Cin- 
quecento.’ 

“I can’t for the life of me find where Cinquecento 
is, and I’ve looked through all the gazetteers and 
a you’ve got. Mrs. Brooks gave me 

e names of a lot of painters, but I don’t believe 
she knows much about them or where they came 


rom. 

“First there is Vassery’s ‘Lives of the Painters’ ; 
then there is this Carlo Dolce far Niente, who 
lived in 1497, and painted frescos for the Bascilica 
of San Raphael, whoever he may be. And I know 
I’ve read an article somewhere about Bambino; I 
wish you would let me take some book about him. 
Oh, yes, I remember; he was a monk who fell in 
love with some nun he was painting, and instead 
of eloping with her, retired to a convent and wrote 
sonnets about her all the rest of his life. The 
Italians are such an artistie race, and their art is 
so mingled with their love-affairs! 

“There was some one, I remember,—I think it 
was Ponte Vecchio, but I am not sure,—who 
inted a lady’s portrait, and had musicians play- 
ng all the time so her husband wouldn’t hear him 
make love to her. Oh, I remember it all! You 


f | recall it, don’t you. Doctor Pierce? There is a 
it not long ago, that shows him 


picture, I saw 
meeting her, and he has his hand on his heart. 
When he died he left all these sonnets to his friend 
Vita Nuova, and made him swear to bury them all 
in the lady’s coffin, and he did, and they weren’t 
dug up for a hundred years, and then nobody 
could read what they were about because they 
were all written in cipher. Then they were pub- 
lished in the Golden Book of Venice, and every 
year Sex made the doge jump into the sea. 

“And I want to get a book about Andrea del 
Sarto because it struck me that Sarto was the 
name of the — pope, and it would be inter- 
esting to see if they are related. And I wonder —” 


BOUND TO RISE. 


HEN any one mentioned John Sibley, the 
W face of John’s grandfather brightened, 

for John was the apple of the old man’s 
eye. “The folks thought because he was kind 
of undersized, he wouldn’t ever amount to much,” 
the old gentleman would say, with a chuckle, ‘‘but 
I guess they’ve seen before now. Youngest of 
the lot of ’em, and already sup’rintendent of one 
branch of the railroad where he started in as con- 
ductor only five years ago.” 


“He must have made quick progress,” said one 
visitor, who had accidentally started Mr. Sibley on 
the gubloct of his favorite grandson. 

“He did, certain,” said Mr. Sibley. ‘Fact is, 
John has a lot o’ horse-sense and a level head. 

“Seems the president of the road is most seven 
feet tall, and one day, just to try John, who didn’t 
know him by sight, he got on John’s train, havin 
bought a ticket. He put the ticket in his hatband, 
and when John came py A was standing up 
at the rear end of the car, talking to a man, an 
watching to see what John would do. 

“John took a good look at him, saw he didn’t 
intend to pass down his ticket, and looked as if 
he’d make some game of John’s size if a word 
was said—but there wasn’t! 


“John finished up the other fares, then he 


opened the little store closet, took out the steps 





he used when he lighted the lamps to go through 
the tunnel, set ’em up against the president, 
climbed up, took the ticket, punched it, and put it 
back in the hatband. 

“Well, sir, there were a pus many in the car 
that knew who the president was, and when John 
had gene on, sober as a judge, there was consider- 
able talk. 

“When he came through the car next time the 
president was sitting down, and he asked John a 
number of questions, and the upshot of it was 
that John got his first promotion the next week. 

“The president said that he’d shown three things 
all at once, John had—that he was good-tempered, 
knew when to hold his tongue, and had resources 
of his own.” 


WANTED, SOME PATCHES. 


SMALL boy sat by himself on a stone wall. 
A Behind the wall, and at some distance from 

it, was an ivy-covered stone house suggest- 
ing wealth and comfort. The other houses in the 
neighborhood were much more modest, and the 
group of children playing on the common in front 
of the stone house had the cheerfully soiled and 
ragged aspect of youngsters whose parents are 
not much given to providing fine clothes for their 
children to play in. But the boy sitting on the 
wall evidently belonged to the stone house, and 
his garments had a corresponding neatness. 


Presently a lady came out of the house and 
moved down the path to the sidewalk. 

“Hello ee she remarked, when she 
reached the small boy. ‘You seem to be flocking 
by yourself. Anything the matter?” 

Bobby looked up gloomily. 

“I’m sick of it, Aunt Ellen,” he replied, bitterly. 
“That’s what’s the matter.” 

“Sitting on a wall never got_ anybody anywhere 
yet, she said, pleasantly. “What are you sick 


“Clothes,” replied Bobby. 

“Clothes! t’s the matter with your clothes? 
hy look all right to me.” 

“That’s because you’re not a boy,” replied 
Bobby, me § 

“Peérhaps it is,” agreed his aunt. “But what’s 
the matter with them? You’re quite the best 
dressed little boy in the neighborhood.” 

*“Humph!” sniffed Bobby. He leaned toward 
her confidentially. ‘Don’t you Age you could 
make mama let me have a couple of patches— 
just little ones?” 

— What under the sun do you want 
Wi —_?? 


“Just on my knees,” insisted Bobby. “All the 
other fellers have patches, or holes. I’ve made 
holes myself in my knees, but it don’t do any good. 
Mama always goes and gets me a new pair of 
trousers. It makes yan feel silly — to have 
a whole pair when all the other fellers have holes 
or patches.” He kicked his heels disconsolately 
against the stone wall. 

“You can’t have any fun when you’re different 
from all the other fellers,” he added. ¥ 

“T suppose it does separate you from your kind,” 
said Aunt Ellen, thoughtfully. “‘Perhaps we could 

rsuade your mother between us if I stayed to 

inner and made a business of it. It strikes me 
as being an important issue.” 

— looked puzzled. “It’s important to me,” 
he replied, solemnly, as he climbed down from the 
wall, took his aunt’s hand, and started with her 
back to the stone house. 


¢ ¢ 


HOW PATRICK HENRY DIED. 


OR centuries the world has admired the 
ealmness and fortitude of Socrates in the 
presence of death, but if Socrates died like 

a philosopher, Patrick Henry died like a Christian. 
In his last illness, all other remedies having failed, 
his physician, Doctor Cobell, proceeded to admin- 
ister to him a dose of liquid mercury. Taking the 
vial in his hand, and looking at it for a moment, 
the dying man said: 

“T suppose, doctor, this is your last resort?” 

“Tam sony, to say, goveres, that it is.” 

“What will be the effect of this medicine?” 

“It will give you immediate relief, or —’ The 
doctor could not finish the sentence. 

His patient took up the word: “You mean, 
doctor, that it will give relief or will prove fatal 


immediately?” 
“You can live only a very short time without it,” 
the doctor answered, “‘and it may possibly relieve 


u. 

Then the old statesman said : 

“Excuse me, doctor, for a few minutes,” and 
drawing over his eyes a silken cap which he usu- 
ally wore, and still holding the vial in his hand, he 
prayed in clear words a simple, childlike prayer 
or his family, for his country, and for his own 
soul, then in the presence of death. Afterward, 
in perfect calmness, he swallowed the medicine. 

feanwhile Doctor Cobell, who greatly loved him, 
went out upon the lawn, and in his grief threw 
himself down upon the earth under one of the 
trees, and wept bitterly. Soon, when he had suffi- 
ciently mastered himself, the doctor returned to 
his patient, whom he found calmly watching the 
congealing of the blood under his finger-nails, and 
speaking words of love and peace to his family, 
who were weeping round his chair. 

Among other things, he told them that he was 
thankful for that goodness of God which, having 
blessed him through all his life, was then permit- 
ting him to die without any pain. Finally, fixing 
his eyes with much tenderness upon his dear 
friend, Doctor Cobell, with whom he had formerly 
held many arguments respecting the Christian 
religion, he asked the doctor to observe how great 
a reality and benefit that religion was to a man 
about to die. 

And after Patrick eee A had spoken these few 
words in praise of something which, having never 
failed him in his life before, did not then fail him 
in his bed last need of it, he continued to breathe 
very softly for some moments, after which they 
who were looking upon him saw that his life h 
departed. 
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THE PROSE TRANSLATION. 


HE difficulty of forcing the door of the un- 
T derstanding is amusingly illustrated in a 

story related by Mrs. Roger A. Pryor in her 
recent book, ‘““My Day: Reminiscences of a Long 
Life.” Mrs. Pryor’s daughter, Mrs. Rice, once 
attempted to introduce William Cullen Bryant to 
a class of poor white boys she was teaching at a 
night-school in her home on a plantation in Vir- 
ginia. 


She had taught them to read and write, had 
given them some arithmetic and geography, even 
some Latin, and was then minded to awaken the 
esthetic instincts which she believed must exist in 
the poor fellows. She read the beautiful poem 
“To a Water-Fowl.” 

“Now, boys,” she eagerly said, ‘tell me how 
you would feel if you had seen this?” 

There was dead silence. Appealing to the most 
hopeful of her pupils, she received an enlightening 
sopenee: ; : 

“T wouldn’t think nuthin’.” 

‘What would you say?” she persisted. 

“Wal, I reckon I’d say, ‘Thar goes a duck!’ ” 








GRANDMOTHER’S VALENTINE. 


BY HANNAH G. FERNALD. 


E HAD to wear his clothes, of course, for fear of taking cold, 
But we made a pair of paper wings and spangled them with gold. 
With gilded bow and arrow, too, our little laddie made 
As sweet a baby Cupid as ever was portrayed! 


Then mother rimed a little verse and taught him to recite. 
He said it over patiently until each word was right: 

““My own dear grandmother, I’ll be your faithful Valentine 
Thro’ all the happy year to come, if you will just be mine!” 


When Cupid got to grandma’s house her table was all spread 
With muffins and with peach preserves and spicy gingerbread; 
And while he stood and gazed and gazed at all the tempting things, 
Dear grandma cried, ‘“‘Why, Cupid, love, | know you by your wings!” 


“My own dear grandmother, I’Il be—” our little lad began, 
And then he pouted out his lip, as dimpled Cupids can, 

And looking up at grandmother as grieved as grieved could be, 
He cried, “| isn’t Cupid, and | wants to stay to tea!” 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED VALENTINE. 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


ARGARET came to lean against her 
grandmother’s knee and watch her as 
she turned over the leaves of the new 

copy-book. 

‘‘How changed everything is from my own 
school-days! Then I wore my hair in a long 
braid, and pantalets down to my boot-tops. 
And my writing, or at least the copies we 
were set, was fine and flowing and thin.’’ 

‘Pid you like it, grandma?’’ asked Mar- 
garet. 

‘Not very much at first, my dear,’’ she an- 


swered. ‘‘I was quite a large girl before I went 
to school. It was a private school, kept by an 
old lady. When Miss Prue found I was slow, 


and perhaps a little stubborn, she plumped me 
down in a row of children far younger than I 
was to learn to make pothooks and trammels. 
I think I should have sulked at this, if my 
dear mother had not been on a visit to New 
Orleans. I wanted so much to write to her 
that I tried very hard to keep my pothooks 
from wavering, and to make my p’s and q’s 
with the proper quirls. But Miss Prue believed 
that a child must spend just so long a time in 
learning to write, and she would not let me 
put my letters together. So in my playtime I 
tried over and over again to join my letters 
neatly, until at last I could write my mother 
little messages. 

‘* *Valentine’s day is coming, Peggy,’ said 
grandmother one day. ‘Why don’t you send 
Miss Prue a valentine, and let her see that you 
can write?’ 

‘‘Nobody ever sent a valentine on plain white 
paper,—they were always quite marvelously 


and I, cutting out gold hearts and silver arrows, 
and pasting them in a circle on a large foolscap 
sheet. In the middle I wrote my little verse: 
“*Dear Miss Prue, 
I love you, 
I could write if you’d let me, too.’ 

“‘T took the greatest pains with all my letters. 
I wrote Miss Prue’s name on the outside, and 
tied my valentine with a blue ribbon. 

“*Every St. Valentine’s day there was a post- 

| office box on the teacher’s desk, and the first 
thing she did was to give us our valentines. 
| Mine was the first Miss Prue ever had. I saw 
her whole face flush as she opened it, and I 
wondered if she were pleased or angry. 

**At noon she called me to her desk. 

‘* Why, Margaret,’ she said, ‘you never 
could have written this!’ 

“* “Yes, ma’am, I did, and I made the verses, 
too. I’ve been writing to my mother all 
winter.’ 

‘Miss Prue looked at me a minute, and then 
| she said, ‘I am sorry that I kept a child who 
| could write so well in the lowest grade; and 

yet I am sure that it was because of this careful 
| training and practise that you learned to form 
your letters so evenly. To-morrow you may 
sit with the upper class.’ ’’ 

‘‘Weren’t you proud, grandma ?’’ asked Mar- 
garet, turning over the leaves of her own copy- 
book with loving looks. 

‘Indeed I was, my dear. But I believe 
that Miss Prue was even prouder, for years 
after, when I graduated, and my writing re- 
ceived the first prize, she showed me the little 
yellow, heart-trimmed valentine I sent her 











made, —so together we worked, my grandmother | long ago, and again she praised my writing.’’ 





WINNING THE PRIZE. 
By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


able to make all those delicious, delight- 

ful, exciting trips to all those front doors, 
with just a minute of grace to run away in 
before somebody came to the door! 

““Oh,’’ sighed little Queen Bess, softly, ‘‘it 
doesn’t seem as if I could let it rain!’’ 

‘It’s awful!’’ groaned the Pied Piper. They 
were all Pipers, but papa had named him the 
‘*Pied’’ one because he was so fond of pie. 

‘‘T think my heart is goin’ to break!’’ wailed 
the Tall Twin, shrilly. 

‘*‘Mine has breaked!’’ the Small Twin cried. 

Aunt Elizabeth overheard. 

‘Come in here, chicks! 
chick!’ she called, brightly. 
idea.’’ 

Aunt Elizabeth’s ideas were always splendid. 
There was a sudden scurry of little ‘‘chicks,’’ 
and the Wailing Place was left empty. 

‘Who would like to try for a prize?’’ Aunt 
Elizabeth said. 

“T would!’ 

“My, so would I!’’ 

**An’ me!’’ 

‘I think I would,’’ Queen Bess said, gravely. 
Queen Bess always took time to think. 

‘Well, I will offer a prize to the one who 
will give me the best valentine. The very 
best! I shall be judge myself. You can have 
till three o’clock to get it ready. I shall 
give my prize to the valentine with the most 
love in it. Now off with you—not another 
wo 1? 

Up in the nursery the little Pipers put their 
heads together. They were all excited and 
happy. Not one of them remembered it was 
raining. 

“I shall have two Cupids in mine—she said 
the ‘most love in it.’ Maybe I’ll have four,’’ 
mused the Pied Piper. He was the artist of 


T: RAIN on Valentine’s day! Not to be 


Chick! chick! 
“T’ve got an 





the family. That was why, secretly, he was 
quite certain of the prize. 

The Tall Twin could make up lovely verses, 
and the Small Twin had a whole sheet of gold 


the only little Piper without anything to begin 
on. 
‘What goes with ‘sweetest’ ?’’ the Tall Twin 
asked. 

**Read ’em,’’ the Pied 
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VALENTINE. 


By Alden Arthur Knipe. 


HE loveliest of valentines 
Came in the mail for me. 
My name was on the envelope, 
As plain as plain could be, 
And like a grown-up letter, this 
Was properly addressed to “Miss.” 
My sister read it out to me, 
You know she’s five or more, 
And ’splained it so you'd surely think 


_—— 


She’d seen it all before. 
But when I asked who sent it, she 
Just smiled and shook her head at me. 
And | do really want to know, 
Because I'd like, you see, 
To make some one as happy as 
Some one has just made me. 
But to make sure I'll send next year 
A valentine to sister dear. 








——— 


| Going past Aunt Elizabeth’s door, Queen 
| Bess heard her say she was afraid she could not 
finish the piece of work she had promised to do. 
She knew aunty did not like to break prom- 
ises, and she could see how troubled she 
was. There was a little minute to think about 
the valentine, and then Queen Bess went into 
Aunt Elizabeth’s room. There were two kind 
little things that she could do. She could thread 
needles and take out bastings. She had often 
done it, and so she stayed and worked busily 
—forgetting all about the valentines. 

At three o’clock Aunt Elizabeth sent for the 





paper to cut hearts out of. Queen Bess was | 


“I’ve got to know! Please tell me!’? | 


children. 
The three valentines were wonderful indeed, 


|and if Cupids and hearts and beautiful poems 


stand for love, it must have been hard to choose 

between them. 
‘*They are all nice,’? Aunt Elizabeth said, 
after a minute, ‘‘but I 





Piper said, letting a drop 
of red paint splash on 
his valentine. But it did 
not matter—it would do 
for blood. He would 
paint a heart right above 
it. Hearts always bled 
on valentines. 
“Of all the flours, 

Roses are sweetest,” 
read the Tall Twin, 
proudly. ‘‘But I can’t 
think what goes with 
‘sweetest.’ I’m goin’ to 
finish it out this way: 

“Of all the flours, 

Roses are sweetest. 
Of all the ants 
You are the — 
“Oh, what? I wish 
somebody’d think !’’ 

**‘Completest!’’’ cried 
the Small Twin, with an 
inspiration that startled 
even herself. 

**Com-pleat-est,’’ 
wrote the Tall Twin, in 
ecstasy. It finished out 
the ‘‘poem’’ magnifi- 
cently. If there were not 


aly 4 








‘‘love’’ in that! 





think—I think Queen 
Bess’s valentine has the 
most love in it.’’ 
‘‘Queen Bess! 
didn’t make any.!’’ 


‘‘No, she never, 
aunty !’” 
‘There isn’t any 


Queen Bess valentine !’’ 

“‘Wait!’’ cried aunty, 
softly, and she told them 
what Bess had done. 

‘‘Now,’”’ she conclu- 
ded, ‘‘I am going to let 
you three be the judges 
for me. This little gold 
pen is the prize. Go up 
into the nursery and de- 
cide for me whose valen- 
tine deserves it.’’ 

It was the Pied Piper 


down the judges’ deci- 
sion. He came in quietly 
and stood beside Aunt 
Elizabeth’s couch. 
**We’ ve decided it,’’ he 
BROKEN said. ‘It was unam— 
HEART. unaminous. Queen Bess 


gave you the loveliest 








one.”” And aunty agreed. 


She | 


who was chosen to bring | 


| PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 
3 
My first you take when journeying ; 
My second will a luster bring; 
My whole a sage profound, who flings 
| Contempt at superficial things. 
| Il. 
| Soft is my first, used every day, 
A finger well may dent it; 
Not so my second, in no way 
Have men yet even bent it. 
~ whole the world has served full well 
n days now long gone by; 
At church, in sleigh, the old folks tell, 
In bed, as well, ’twould lie. 
itl. 
My first is yellow, good and sweet; 
My second small and light and fleet; 
My whole is what both others are, 
Except, I think, it’s fairer far. 
My second’s first two letters take 
And change with first of first, and make 
That which my whole is sure to do 
If ever it comes close to you. 


2. RIDDLE. 
I tell you many things you want to know; 
I tell you of your laughter or your woe. 
Without me thin rs would often be awry. 
I show you even better than your eye 
| What you should wear, how you should walk, 
How you should smile, and how should talk. 
A woman’s friend, though I proclaim her faults, 
She may not like me, yet she halts 
| Asks my advice before she leaves her home, 
Or takes me with her when she needs must roam, 








3. HIDDEN RIMES. 
I looked in every face in ----, 
I seemed to know that --- 
Who came along the lonely ---- 
Would my poor mind -------- . 
They seemed to think that it was ---- 
To sing a parting ----, 
And then they walked home on the -- -. 
They started out at ----. 
I was so glad to see the ---. 
Now if the verse you would amend, 
From riming words one letter take, 
A noted day you thus can make. 


4. WORDS BY ARITHMETIC. 
From a celebrated Athenian take a preposition ; 
| to the remainder add a conjunction; take from the 
sum the opposite of water; to the remainder add 
| the finest wrought fabric, and have comfort in 
| grief for answer. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. MILD—1,000 1 50 500. LIVID—50 4 1 500. 
2. 1. Happy New-year. Year, ear, yew, pew, 


| pear, rap, hay, pan, peep, reap, wear, pare, pay, 
|}new. i. The pump. 111. A postage-stamp. Iv. 
A match. 
3. Mother. 





4. Doll, fin—dolphin. 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 








reat Floods in France.—Melting snow 

and heavy and long-continued rains during 
the latter part of January occasioned destructive 
floods in France. Vast areas, especially in the 
south and west, were submerged, and many 
villages were completely covered, only the tops 
of the houses showing above the water. There 
was comparatively little loss of life, but the 
| destruction of property was estimated at $200, - 
000,000. When the floods were at their height, 
one-fourth of France, it was reported, was 
under water. ® 


t Paris the river Seine reached an unprec- 
edented height. Sewers and water-mains 
burst; houses were undermined and collapsed ; 
subways were flooded and gave way ; factories, 
hospitals and public buildings were isolated, 
and their occupants rescued with difficulty ; 
transportation was interrupted and food became 
searce ; and distress and terror prevailed among 
the people. Large sections of the city were 
without gas or electric lights. Six square miles 
of the Bois de Boulogne were submerged. 
Parliament voted $400,000 for relief, and the 
authorities acted promptly and vigorously to 
rescue those who were in peril. Large bodies 
of troops reénforced the police in repressing 
disorder and preventing the plunder of houses 
and stores. e 


Train Wreck.—A passenger-train on the 
*‘Soo’’ branch of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, from Minneapolis for Boston, was 
wrecked at Espanola, January 2ist. One car 
was derailed, struck an abutment of the iron 
bridge over Spanish River, and was cut in two. 
The momentum of the train carried half of this 
car, and the three cars following, over the 
bridge into the river. More than 40 passengers, 
it is reported, lost their lives in the submerged 
cars, or were burned to death in the fire that 
followed. e 


Conference of Governors was held 

at Washington, January 18-20, at which 
the governors of 31 states were present. The 
object of the conference was to consider possible 
uniformity of state laws upon matters of com- 
mon concern, such as divorcee, labor problems 
and the conservation of natural resources. No 
action was taken upon any of these questions ; 
but it was voted to hold similar conferences 
annually, at state capitals. The next confer- 
ence will be held between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas of the present year. 

& 

A Boycott.—As a protest against the 

prevailing high prices of meat, and in the 
hope of forcing a reduction, a meat boycott was 
started in Cleveland, Ohio, last month, by the 
organization of thousands of consumers who 
pledged themselves to abstain from meat for 30 
days. The movement spread rapidly to Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Omaha 
and other cities, until hundreds of thousands of 
people had signed the pledges. 

& 


Teo. Demands rejected.—None 
of the railroads east of the Mississippi 
accepted the demands of the trainmen for an 
increase of wages, recorded in this column 
January 13th. No strike followed, but confer- 
ences were held between the railway managers 
and representatives of the conductors and train- 
men. e 


ae New States.—The House of 
Representatives has passed without oppo- 
sition a bill to give separate statehood to the 
territories of Arizona and New Mexico. This 
is the third time that such a bill has passed the 
House. * 


 igemongrens Railways.— The United 
States, several weeks ago, submitted to 
Russia, Japan, Great Britain, Germany and 
France a proposition for the neutralization of 
the railroads in Manchuria now held by Russia 
and Japan. The proposition was that those 
two governments should sell their roads to the 
Chinese government, that government to secure 
the necessary funds from an international syndi- 
cate of capitalists of all the countries interested. 
It was hoped that this plan might help to re- 
move friction between rival powers, to preserve 
the integrity of China, and to secure equal op- 
portunities for all nations in the commerce of 
Manchuria; but Russia and Japan, the two 
powers most concerned, rejected the proposi- 
tion, and France and Great Britain followed 
their example. e 


eo Questions in France. — The 
French parliament met January 11th for 
| its final session preceding the general elections 
in May. To meet the attack of the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities upon the public schools, the gov- 
ernment will seek legislation to clothe the public 
authorities with full power to meet the situa- 
tion; to introduce state control in Roman 
Catholic, or so-called private schools; and to 
substitute the state as the defendant for teachers 
in suits brought against them by Catholic 
parents’ associations. 





100 var. fore free. Postage 2c. 
QUAKER 8T. CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





STAMPS 
108 all diff., Transvaal, Se 


STAM Eeeatl 5e ru, Ca OF. 
Natal, Java, etc., and Album, 

Mixed, 20c. 66 inges, 
Be. Agts. wtd.,50%. List I buy stam: 
C.Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,. 
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Bell us your furs, and hides. 
G We pay more for ¢! than any other 
pth ed Foe eS 
or hides | bring from 50 per 
Y R we more in vd ifyousend i peta 
ee eres get at home, no matter 

today for our 


where — If or buy dig free 
= ed pee mek Free for the asking and worth ee 
to you. 4 today; this advertisement may not appear again. 


CORRY HIDE & FUR COMPANY, P.O. Box No.4227, Corry,Pa. 


BUFFALO alo, Jan. 5.—The method of 


aaa ng "asthma developed by Dr. 
ORS Hayes of wit eat physicians now 
CURING 


associate: im is proving re- 
ASTHMA 





agen deg essful, not only in giv- 
prom J ‘relief from the 8: asms, 
but in estabi permanent immu- 
ainst at eae 8. Details are = 

lishe nthe Hayes Bulletin. 
¥. Marci oF lo » a and 


ask for Bullet 


and one or two colors of Sterling Silver, 
250 a _ 60 a doz. ;Silver Plated, 10c ea., 
$1,00 . Special designs in Pins or ges 
made pe any School or Society, at low prices. 
Send design for estimate. Cal free. 
Bastian Bros. Co. 300 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

















For Home-Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills, 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth. 
No. 2611 Nainsook. 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth. 
Comfort Cloth. 
King Philip Cambric. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good”’ and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics. 
Send for Samples. 
KING PHILIP MILLS, 27 Thomas St., New York, N.Y. 



































HENDERSON'S. SEEDS FREE 


To get our new 1910 ) ensaiagun, “Everything for 
the Garden” (200 00 engravings devoted to 
vegetables and flowers), at us ten cents in stamps 
and mention this magazine, and we will send you 
free in addition, our famous 50c Henderson Collection 
of Flower and ezeable Seeds, and will also send our 
new booklet, rden Guide and Record,”” a con- 
densed, comprehensive booklet of cultural * directions 
and general garden information. 




















PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street New York City 











SF sty a@ wearer of Elastic 
ste ings seneuber that like 

verything else they will wear 
out, and you will need a new 
one. Seamless Hee 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


made by us are guaranteed to 
be made from new rubber 
of highest grade. To insure 
freshness and quality we 
weave the rubber our- 
selves. Send for booklet 
all sbont it with prices and 

elf-measure directions. 
Co., Elastic 


Curtis & Spindell 
Weavers, 201 Oxford 8t., Lynn, Mase. | 


Rider Agents Wanted 


n each town to ride and exhibit no 


VA RN ins bicycle. Write for Special Offer. 
Finest Guaranteed to 
1910 Models 


with Coaster-Brakes and $7 to -Proof Tires. 


190Sand 1909 Models 12 


all_of best makes 
$3 0 $8 


[1] -Hand 
My All makes and modeis, 


Clearing Sale. 
Vig We wal without a 
ie cent epi pe pay CE Tae and allow 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires eo he A rear wheels 
lamps, sundries, half usual prices. Do no 
buy till you get our catalogues and offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P50, Chicago. 


| Varfoose : 
Veins. 
























raane Dollar Offer 


Vines, red, 1 white, 1 black. 
years old, 1 red, 1 pink, 1 white. 





pat by mail at your door—$1.00 
Shade Trees, Pear, Cherry, 
Plants for sale. 


Peach Trees, 
Send to-day for ow Fruit Catalogue, 
and a copy of Big Fruit Instructor, all a 
he 34 0 you. Established 30 years. Capi- 
00,000.00 Send 10c for Green’s 
| ~F on Fruit Growing, worth $1.00 
GREEN'S NURSERY CO..80X 32 ROCHESTERN.Y. 














ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


will be paid by the manufacturers of 


LePAGE'S LIQUID GLUE 


for the four best lists enumerating 
things for household use or orna- 
mentation which have been made 
or mended with LePage’s Liquid Glue. 
We should like to receive these lists 
from the women readers of this 
paper on or before March 15th. 


For the best list we will pay $50 
For the second best, $25 
For the third best, $15 
For the fourth best, $10 


All others will receive absolutely free 
a tube of LePage’s Liquid Glue. 

In sending in your list please be sure 
and give us your name and address. 
This is a straight, bona-fide offer of 
ours. We impose no conditions, neither 
do we ask you to buy anything. 

We know how useful LePage’s Liquid 
Glue is in the household; how many 
stitches it will save in putting together 
various little articles. 


‘We want only practical suggestions. 
Perhaps you know of many already. 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., Gloucester, Mass. 











Hollyhocks 


From Seed the First Year 
Bloom 3 Months from Planting 


Large Packet 


10c. 


: Few flowers 
> have such a 
ay SUrprise in 
3) store for the 
rower as this 
lew Holly- 
hock. Its 
remarkable 
growth and 
quickness to 
bloom, with 
its wonderful 
display of col- 
orsandforms, 
add greatly to 
the beauty of 
the home. In 





this mixture 
we have Dou- 


New Heliyhock 


ble, Semi-Double, and Large Flowered Single Varie- 
ties never before seen in the Hollyhock family. 


Our finely illustrated catalogue of Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs and Trees sent FREE upon request. [4] 


L. L. MAY & CO. “"utx™ 









2 for Whooping 
a Cough, Croup, 
Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bron- 
chitis, Colds, 
Diphtheria, ‘Catarrh. 


Wporined Cre eqiene stops the pagorveme 
of ooping Cough. Ever - Sons da Croup 
eannot exist where Cresolene is used. 
It acts zany & on the nose and throat, making 
breathing po the ease of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 
Cresolene is a powerful germicide, acting 
} tT as a curative and preventive in contagious 
It is ° boon to sufferers from Asthma. 
Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 80 
years of successful use. 


For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


“Used wi 
you sees 


Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, of your drugyist or from us, 1Qc, in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., deg York 
. Leeming-Miles , Montreal, C 



















Send rs Samples F — 7 
Just a cube and a little boiling / 


water and have delicious //? 
bouilion with g. 


('STEERO'| 
}) BOUILLON CUBES 


No seasoning required, not even 

. salt or pepper. 
A CUBE MAKES A CUP 
The quality is proved by the Samples { 
ewe mail you Free. Write at once. ¥ 
3 Distributed and guaranteed by 
We , Schieffelin & Co., 178 William St., New Yorks | 


mm Kitchen 9g ayeypeyrns 
Products Co. 
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Have you an 


arctic region? 
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In most homes there is one 
room chosen from among 
the rest for its fair degree 
of warmth. Observe how 
children cling to that room 
with the stubbornness of 
nature; how they fret at the 
thought of a cold bedroom, 
and look with horror at the 
cold approach of bedtime 
and the still more grim time 
of rising. 


HERICAN [DEAL 


radiate comfort through every 
room—make the house a home 
ALL over. Don’t wait until 
it’s your turn to answer the 
question: ‘‘Why do boys 
leave home ?’”’ but prevent the 
question ever arising by at 
once examining into the com- 
forts and advantages of 
IDEAL Boilers and AMER- 
ICAN Radiators for Hot- 
Water and Low-Pressure 
Steam heating. Make your 
house livable in coldest, wind- 
iest weather. 


ADVANTAGE 14: In IDEAL Boilers 
the same water is used over and over 
and over again. It is not necessary 
that a water or steam plant should be 
supplied direct from the street water- 
main, as the system when once filled 
requires but a small amount of water to 
replace the loss due to evaporation ; 
hence Boilers, either steam or water, 
are installed in farm houses and other 
buildings remote from water-works’ 
supply. A few gallons only of water 
need be added once or twice during the 
season. Ask for catalog “Ideal Heat- 
ing,” which tells all the advantages. 





A No. 3015 IDEAL A No. 3-22 IDEAL 
Boiler and 175 feet of Boi 
38- -in. AMERICAN in. AMERICAN Radia- 


owner $125, were to 15, were used to Hot- 
At these prices the can be bought of any rep- 


utable, competent fitter. This did not inc! 
bor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which, installation 
is extra and varies according to clima limatic and other 


Do not wait to build a new home, but 
enjoy comfort and content in the pres- 
entone. Sizes for all classes of build- 
ings—smallest to largest—in town or 
country. Our free book, “‘ Heating In- 
vestments,” tells much that it will 
pay you well to know. Write us to- 
day kind and size of building you wish 
to heat. Prices now most favorable. 


Public aweepe and Warehouses 
in all large cities. 


ARERIGANPADIATOR UUPARY 


Chicago 


Ohh ohh hes 





NATURE @ SCIENCE 








* AT THE FIRST SIGN 
Of Baby’s Torturing, Disfiguring Humor 
Use Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 


Ointment. 
_ Every child born into the world with an inherited 
d to torturing, disfiguring humors of the skin 





A= - Travelled Alligator.— A female 
alligator four and a half feet long, species 
Alligator mississippiensis, was recently cap- 
tured in central Oklahoma, in a bayou of the 
South Canadian River. Mr. H. H. Lane of the 
University of Oklahoma believes that the animal 
had travelled up the Arkansas River to the 
mouth of the Canadian, and thence to the 
point where it was found, a distance of some 
350 or 400 miles west of the Arkansas-Okla- 
homa state line. The Canadian River is not 
navigable, and during most of the year is only 
a small meandering creek in a wide valley. 
The alligator had been in the neighborhood at 
least three years before its capture. Its skeleton 
is now in the university museum, where the 
lone traveller is also commemorated by a life- 
like model. ® 


| grew aiding Science.—The debt of 
industry to science has often, and very prop- 
erly, been proclaimed; but now the reverse is 
announced. The National Electric Lamp Asso- 
ciation has established at Cleveland a physical 
laboratory, which the director, Dr. E. P. 
Hyde, declares has for its object the develop- 
ment of science rather than the improvement 
of an industrial commodity. In this respect it 
differs from the many laboratories that have in 
recent years been established in connection 
with large manufacturing concerns. Among 
the objects of research will be the laws of 
radiation and the radiant properties of matter, 
and the effects of light and its attendant phe- 
nomena on the eye, the skin, and microscopic 
organisms. A corps of investigators is being 
formed. e 


-_- Springs.— Mr. Archibald Sharp de- 
scribed at a recent meeting of the Institution 
of Automobile Engineers in London his system 
of air-springs for road vehicles. As applied to 
the saddle pillar of a bicycle, the apparatus 
consists essentially of a vertical cylinder with 
a piston or plunger, made to work air-tight by 
a specially constructed ‘‘mitten,’’ and support- 
ing the weight of the rider. The same device 
has been applied to motor-cycles, and experi- 
ments have been made with a light motor-car. 
On the front fork of a heavy motor-cycle the 
‘life’? of the ‘‘mitten’’ covered from 2,000 to 
5,000 miles, but on a back spring fork it was 
only equivalent to 1,000 miles. The effect of 
the air-springs is described as luxuriously com- 
fortable. e 


me teagan ntti Scotchman, Mr. John 
Lowden, has invented a ‘‘smoke tintom- 
eter,’’ which, it is thought, may be of use in 
prosecuting cases of ‘‘smoke nuisance.’’ It 
consists of a tube with a single eyepiece and 
two object openings. One of these is clear, 
but the other contains a revolving diaphragm 
in which are set five circles, one of clear glass 
and the other four of tinted glasses corre- 
sponding with the standard tints of a scientific 
‘smoke chart.’? In examining smoke-defiled 
air the diaphragm is turned until the tinted 
glass coincides in darkness with the air seen 
through the clear aperture. The various glasses 
are systematically numbered, so that a glance 
suffices to show the degree of defilement of the 
air. ® 


Te Battle of the Engines.—During 1910 
it is expected that strenuous efforts will 
be made to improve the already great efficiency 
of the gas-engine. Although this form of 
engine enjoyed a triumph in 1909 through the 
achievements of the aeroplanes, yet it is pointed 
out that its old rival, the steam-engine, at the 
same time greatly advanced in fuel economy, 
achieving a thermal efficiency of 19 per cent., 
a figure hitherto associated with gas rather than 
with steam-engine tests. It has recently been 
discovered that, owing to erroneous assumptions, 
the gas-engine has not been credited with having 
approached as close to the theoretic limit of 
thermal efficiency attainable by the prevailing 
four-stroke cycle as it really has approached. 
Thus it has been shown that a gas-engine 
which by the old standard of efficiency was 
supposed to have attained 30 points out of a 
possible 50, has really attained 30 out of a 
possible 35. This leaves so little room for im- 
provement that experimenters are turning their 
attention to radical changes in the method of 
operation which will afford a larger margin 
for advance. . 


Lorman gan Greeting for Halley’s 
Comet.— The Astronomical and Astro- 
physical Society of America has sent to astron- 
omers throughout the world a circular sdliciting 
codperation in the observation of Halley’s comet. 
A principal object is to obtain photographs of 
the comet from all parts of the globe, which 
will be collated by the comet committee of the 
society. In order to obtain such photographs 
from. the Pacific Ocean, an expedition is to be 
sent to Hawaii to study the comet during its 
period of greatest brilliancy, during March, 
April, May and June. Prof. G. C. Comstock, 
Washburn Observatory, Madison, Wisconsin, 








has charge of the circulars. 


and scalp becomes an object of the most tender 
solicitude, not only because of its suffering, but be- 
cause of the dreadful fear that the disfiguration is to | 
be lifelong and mar its future happiness and pros- | 
perity. Hence it becomes the duty of mothers of | 
such afflicted children to acquaint themselves with | 
the best, the purest, and most effective treatment | 
available, viz.: warm baths with Cuticura Soap, and | 
gentle anointings with Cuticura Ointment, the great | 
Skin Cure. Cures made in childhood are in most | 
[ Ade. 
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AN ideal neem J fesort, 
welb-eouipees 
first-class hotels. 
Excelsior Spring: gs is fF) 
not a Monte Carlo, and 
no gambling is allowed. 
The mineral waters 
here supply an invalu- || 
able remedial agent for ] | 


SPRINGS, 

MISSOURI Diabetes, Bright’s Dis- 
ease, Lumbago, and all f) 

forms of | ~ cama 


and Uric Diseases, Insomnia and Hysteri 
Excelsior Springsisone night sride sr Chicago 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. It is 
reached by the famous Southwest Limited train, leav- 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at 6 p. m. 
ng reaching the Springs for breakfast the next 
morning. Dinner and breakfast served onthe train. 
ey book free. 











. A. MILLER, G. A. BLAIR, 
ane Passenger Agent, General Eastern Agent, 
Chicago. 381 Broadway, New York City. 
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tee¥oo* HOUSE PLANS 0.2, 


This plan for a N. Y. C. client (see 172) is but one of 
hundredsin our books of plans,giving views,sizes,etc. 
100 Small Cot.and Bung. .60/226 Cstg.$2000 to $2500$1.00 

98 Catg. $800 to $1200 50/191 “ $2500to$3000$1.00 





Have 





136 “* $1200to$1600$1.00|/207 ““ $3000to$4000$1.00 
186 “ $1600to$2000$1.00/172 “ $4000and up’d$1.00 | 
56 Plans of Duplexes, Double Houses, Flats, etc. . . $1.00 


THE KEITH CO., Architects i832 2ap'sare. | 















He passed his plate, 
And winked his eye, 
That's how he got 
A fresh supply. 
And they were glad 
He loved it so, 
Because it gave 
Him strength to grow. 


You’ll Want More,Too 


after you once know how really good is 
Mae 
TOASTED CORN FLAKES 


—how much better it is than any breakfast food 
you ever ate. Just try it. Gei the right one—ask 
for Kellogg's and look for this signature on pack- 


"he K Netlogg 


The kind with the Flavor. Made of : 























TAKE ONE 


One copy of this famous Style Book 
Is Yours—is here reserved for You. 
You may as well have it, you may as 
well Write for it To-day. 


No one can even know all the new 
fashions without this Style Book. 
It is the most complete guide to 
stylish and becoming dress, the most 
interesting and advantageous Style 
Book ever published. 


It pictures for you all the new waists and 
skirts and dresses and all kinds of wearing 
apparel for Women, Misses and Children— 
and all these beautiful new garments are 
offered you at “NATIONAL,” Prices — prices 
that mean a very important saving for you. 


Not to write for yourcopy of the “NATIONAL” 
Style Book Now is to pass an opportunity, is 
to needlessly yield to some one else all the 
pleasure and profit, all the delight and ad- 
vantage of the book we want to send to you—of 
Your Style Book we have reserved for You. 


This Style Book also shows you the most 
wonderful garments in the Fashion World, 


“NATIONAL” 
Tailored Suits t2%.:2 $10 $40 


Any suit will be cut to your measure from 
your own choice of over 450 materials. And 
all the risk of fitting and ple asing you will be 
ours. Twenty-two years’ experience in making 
suits from measurements sent by mail has so 
perfected our methods, so broadened our ex- 
perience that we can give with each suit this 
guarantee: 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the 
“NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag—our signed 
Guarantee—attached. This tag says that you 
may return any “NATIONAL” garment not 
satisfactory to you and we will refund your 
money pay express charges both ways. 
The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and 
postage to all parts of the world. 

In writing for your Style Book be sure to state 
whether you wish samples of materials for a 
Tailored Suit, and state the colors you prefer. 
Samples are sent gladly, butonly when asked for. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 West 24th Street, New York City. 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 











Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery, King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling 


Prof. Jesse Beery is ac- 
knowledged to be the world’s 
master horseman. His ex- 
hibitions of taming man- 
killing horses and conquer- 
ing horses of all dispositions 
have thrilled vast audiences 
every where. 

He is now teaching his 
marvelously successful 
methods to others. His sys- 
tem of Horse Training and 
Colt Breaking opens up a 
most attractive money-making field to the man who 
masters its simple peppapies. 

Competent Horse Trainers are in demand every- 
where. People gladly pay $15 to $25 a head to have 
horses tamed, trained, cured of habits — to have colts 
broken to harness. A good trainer can always keep 
his stable full of horses. 






















e is a chance to see the 
, giving exhibitions and making large profits. 

You will be surprised to learn how little it costs to 
get into the Horse-Training profession. 
Write and Prof. Beery will send you full particu- 
lars and handsome book about horses—F REE. Address 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 7, Pleasant Hill, _Ohic. 











SUN PASTE?? 








STOVE POLIS H 


Makes Your Stove an Ornament, and does it so easily 
that you will look and feel pleasant all over after you have tried 
it. No dust at all—we mean it—absolutely not a particle of dust 
from it, and the quickest, blackest shine ever produced by any 
stove polish. Just what you want, isn’t it? 

Insist on having only the best —costs no more. 
Morse Bros., Props. KISING SUN Stove Polish, Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
rated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription piles is $1.75 a year, in advance. 


Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, ., a8 second- 


class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect inoney for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion 
201 Columbus Avenue. ” Boston, Mass. 





COLD WEATHER SKIN TROUBLES. 
T IS natural that persons with 


delicate, thin skins should suf- | 


fer more or less discomfort in the 
winter; and when to a delicate 
skin is added a poor general cir- 
culation, the suffering may be- 
come a serious matter. 

Much may be done to reduce 
this suffering to a minimum, in 
the case of persons who are not obliged to expose 
themselves to the elements in all weather, and 
even those who are much exposed may help their 
condition by observing a few simple rules. 

The greatest annoyance in damp, cold countries 
—in England, especially—is the chilblain. In 
most parts of America the very cold weather is 
also dry, and this particular horror does not 
flourish. The hands and feet are the parts most 
generally affected by chilblain, which is a sort of 
miniature frost-bite. The intolerable itching which 
is associated with it is one of the most trying 
symptoms. It often leads to such vigorous scratch- 
ing that the skin is broken, and ulceration results. 
But with the warm and dry American domicile 
there need not be great fear of this particular 
form of skin trouble. 

Some persons always develop skin troubles in 
a prolonged spell of very cold weather, and all 
very delicate skins will suffer from harsh and 
biting cold winds. Persons who are subject to any 
form of eczema are especially liable to an attack 
in cold weather. 

There are many simple precautions which no 
one of ordinary intelligence should neglect. Take, 
for example, the simplest form of all cold weather 
skin bothers—chapped hands. Many persons will 
say, “‘My hands always chap dreadfully in cold 
weather,” and if cross-examined these same 
people seem to regard the chapping as an inevita- 
ble condition from which there is no escape. Let 
such persons try the following simple treatment: 
Never wash the hands in very cold or very hot 
water. Use a simple, pure, superfatted soap, dry 
very thoroughly, and apply some emollient—the 
old-fashioned glycerin and rose-water will often 
work as well as anything. In some cases it will 
be better not to use soap in any form and to sub- 
stitute oatmeal. The hands should always be well- 
covered when in the open air. If to this is added 
proper exercise, in order that the circulation may 
be good, there will be no chapped hands, 

The same rules apply to the face and to the skin 
generally—thorough protection by the clothing, 
care in bathing, with the use of an emollient all 
the time, and a good general circulation. 
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BOTH SATISFIED. 


HEN Mrs. Hobbs and Mrs. Cobbett returned 

to their respective homes at the close of 
“stockholders’ day,” they were both obviously 
satisfied with the result of the day’s shopping in 
the city. One little incident had given each of 
them, after her own fashion, a large measure of 
content. 

“You know I always say that Ellen Ann dresses 
a mite too much for travelling off for the day,” 
said Mrs. Hobbs to her husband, as he sat patiently 
listening to her account of small happenings. 
“Well, to-day ’twas borne out by what I saw in at 
Ransom & Klein’s. 

‘We were both looking for dress-goods for the 
children—she for a plaid, green and blue, for her 
Sophie, and I for a dark red for Mattie. 

‘We both wanted to see what the ones we’d 
half-chosen looked like by daylight, and it so 
happened that we started for the place where you 
ean stand under the skylight at the same time. 
Being two counters apart, we hadn’t kep’ watch 
of each other, and ’twas just a happen. 

“Well, the man that was showing me the 
goods looked at me kind of searching, and then 
he handed the piece o’ goods over the counter 
to me, and he said, ‘You can take it right over 
to the skylight yourself, madam,’ and turned to 
straighten out some other goods. 

“When I got to the skylight, if there didn’t 
come Ellen Ann, meek as you please, with a little 
eash-girl carrying her piece o’ goods; and that 
child never let go her hold of it once, and it come 
over me that Ellen Ann’s fiashy hat and her plush 
bag with gilt trimmings had made ’em think she 
wa’n’t to be trusted. 

“I’m afraid they took her for one 0’ those light- 
fingered folks—shoplifters. I felt real sorry for 
her, and I hurried off so’s not to shame her!” 

While Mr. Hobbs was digesting this piece of 


-| couldn’t see toit; and 





news, Mr. Cobbett was listening to his wife’s 
version of the incident. 

“The clerk looked at me,’ she said, “and then 
he beckoned one of the cash-girls, and said to her, 
real sharp, ‘Take this to the skylight, and let the 
lady look at it.’ 

“And I followed after her, empty-handed, to 
find poor Mary Jane there, with a great piece 0’ 
red stuff she’d lugged in her own arms from the 
counter. 

“It just proves what I’ve always told you. When 
Mary Jane goes among strangers those plain, 
homely clothes of hers give them the idea she’s a 
hard-working woman, that’s always had to do for 
herself, and doesn’t expect to be done for by any- 
body. 

“But there! Ilike Mary Jane, and always have, 
and I let her slink off with that piece 0’ goods 
just’s if I hadn’t really sensed who ’twas.” 


*¢ © 


IN FAIR PRESERVATION. 


NE winter, some years ago, a large whale | 


was killed near one of the Atlantic seaports. 
Its carcass was taken ashore, loaded on two flat 
cars, and transported far inland, to cities where a 
whale was a curiosity that people would pay to 
see. It was necessary, of course, that the exhi- 
bitions should be given in unheated halls, and as 
it was a cold winter, the whale kept in a fairly 
good state of preservation for a considerable 
number of weeks before it became imperative to 
close the amusement season, so far as that par- 
ticular cetacean was concerned. While it was on 
exhibition in Chicago a merchant from a little 
town in southern Illinois, who happened to be in 
the city on business, went to see it. When he re- 
turned home he could talk of nothing else. 


“You may think you’ve seen big fish,” he said, 
“but unless you’ve come across a whale some- 
where you haven’t.” 

“How long was it, Jeff?” somebody asked him. 

“It was mighty close to ninety feet, and about 
fifteen feet thick. It was the biggest thing I ever 
saw out of the water that swims in the water.” 

“Well,” said the village doctor, ‘“‘you didn’t 
expect to find it a smelt, did you?” 

“No,” he answered, hesitatingly, “but it did, 
just a little.” 

*® © 


A LITTLE TOO HASTY. 


l* THE scramble that followed a premature dis- 
charge of dynamite in a building-lot, says a 
writer in the New York Sun, a stout man lost a 
searf-pin. After he began to search for it he 
noticed another man poking round in the dust and 
débris. He immediately grew suspicious, and at 
last spoke. 


“T do not wish to 


sive offense,” he said, “but I 
must ask you to refr: 


ain from assisting me in this 
search. I appreciate poe willingvess to help, but 
as a means of self-protection I long ago made it a 
rule never to allow strangers to assist me in a 
search for a lost article.” 

“Oh, very well,” said the stranger. ‘‘You have 
no objection to my looking on, I suppose?” 

He sat down on the curbstone and watched the 
stout man sift dust and overturn stones. After 
twenty minutes of painful stooping the stout man 


found a searf-pin. 

“But it is not my pin,” he said, dejectedly. 

“No, it’s mine,” said the other man. “TI heard 
it strike somewhere hereabouts. That was what 
I set out to look for, but when I saw how anxious 
you were for the job I let you go ahead. Your 
own scarf-pin, if _ want to know, is sticking to 
the flap of your left coat pocket.” 


* ¢ 


“A BAD SPECULATION.” 


HERE are pentitents and penitents. Some are 

sorry that they did wrong; others regret the 
unpleasant consequences of their evil deed. Gov- 
ernor Barbour of Virginia once defended a man 
charged with stealing a pair of shoes. The man 
was convicted. 


One day, years after, the governor was standing 
conversing with several lawyers in front of the 
court-house, when a man approached and said he 
wished to speak with him. They walked off to- 
gether, and the man asked: 

“Squire, do you remember I once hired you to 
defend me?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, aque, the taking of them shoes was the 
worst job Lever did. I didn’t keep ’em a week. 
They put me in jail; I gave you the only horse I 
had to defend me; my crop was lost ’cause I 

hen, paar, they gave me 
thirty-nine lashes at last. I tell you, squire, it 
was a bad speculation.” 


TWO “GREEN” REPORTERS. 


HE inexperienced reporter is likely to have 

an undeveloped ‘‘news sense.” Every one will 
recall the story of the journalist who was sent to 
report a fashionable wedding. He returned an 
hour or so later empty-handed. When asked what 
happened, he said, ‘“‘Nothing at all; the groom 
didn’t come.” A writer in Lippincott’s Magazine 
recounts an incident not dissimilar. 

At a certain school of journalism a part of the 
ractical work is to do regular reporting. One 
ime a student was sent in haste to “cover” a rail- 

road wreck at a town a few miles away. 

It grew to be almost time for the paper to go to 

peces, and still no word from the young man on 

he assignment. In desperation, the dean of the 

school Saeqraqnes to ask why the story was not 
g. 


forthcomin he reply was: 
“Too much excitement. Wait till things quiet 


down.” 
* © 


COULD NOT AFFORD THE EXTRAS. 


HOSE who object, like the negro in the follow- 

ing story, to the high fees of a good physician, 
do not always realize what they are paying for. 
The doctor in question, says a writer in Tit-Bits, 
was called out to attend an unknown patient. 
When he arrived he found that a decrepit negro 
wanted his attention. 


The negro first asked, “How much yo’ charge, 
doctah?” 

“Two dollars a visit,” said the other, and when 
the negro gasped his surprise, he continued, ‘‘That 
includes, you must know, my time, experience, 
advice and the medicine.” 

“A poor old nigger like me don’t need all dem 
extras,” remarked his patient. “Jist gib me ten 
cents’ wo’th o’ yo’ cough med’cine, and dat’s 
enough fo’ me.” 
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“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve Hoarse- 
ness and cure Coughs. Invaluable to Speakers and 
Singers for clearing the voice. 








100 all different, fine Ecuador, New- 
d foreign, only 20c. List | 
Dover, St. Louis,Mo. | 











TAMPS ! foundiand, ete. only 10c. 100 diff. U.S. 

big bargain, 30c.! 1000 mixe 
free! Agts. wanted. 60 per ct. L.B. it 
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B. 
-¥ a FR be Squab 
1910 Boo k, 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUABS 


to squabs 
4 weeks. 





GET POWER 
THE SUPPLY COMES FROM FOOD. 


If we get power from food, why not strive to 
get all the power we can. That is only possible 
by use of skilfully selected food that exactly fits 
the requirements of the body. 

Poor fuel makes a poor fire and a poor fire is 
not a good steam producer. 

“From not knowing how to select the right food 
to fit my needs, I suffered grievously for a long 
time from stomach troubles," writes a lady froma 
little town in Missouri. 

“It seemed as if I would never be able to find 
out the sort of food that was best forme. Hardly 
anything that I could eat would stay on my 
stomach. Every attempt gave me heart-burn and 
filled my stomach with gas. I got thinner and 
thinner until 1 literally became a living skeleton 
and in time was compelled to keep to my bed. 

“A few months ago I was persuaded to try 
Grape-Nuts food, and it had such good effect from 
the very beginning that I have kept up its use 
ever since. I was surprised at the ease with 
which I digested it. It proved to be just what I 
needed. 

“All my unpleasant symptoms, the heart-burn, 
the inflated feeling which gave me so much pain 
disappeared. My weight gradually increased from 
98 to 116 lbs., my figure rounded out, my strength 
came back, and I am now able to do my house- 
work and enjoy it. Grape-Nuts did it.” 

A ten days’ trial will show any one some facts 
about food. 

Look in packages for the little book, ‘The Road 
to Wellville.” ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 








[F you like gelatine desserts, here’s one 
that will delight you. If you don't 
like gelatine, you will have to when 
you try this. 


Enough to 
Sample Free sie oz Fine. 
No guesswork in preparing it. No 
failure in results. It comes all ready 
measur. for you. Four envelopes in 
each regular or full-size package. Each 
envelope contains exactly ways 
the quantity to make one pint. Whole 
package makes gallon. Dissolve 
in boiling water or milk, 
add sugar, fruit or flavor, 
cool and serve. Simple, 
isn’t it? Minuteman on 
every package. 
Send us oo doy our grocer’s 
name and as for sample to 
make one pint and Minute- 
man Cook Book—both free. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 
92 W. Main 8t., Orange, Mass. 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
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— 
Old Dutch 


Cleanser 


does all the cleaning 
formerly done by soap, 
soap-powders, scouring- 
bricks and metal-polishes 
—and does it much 
easier, quicker and better. 
It cleans mechanically, 
not chemically — avoid 
caustic and acids. Old 
Dutch Cleanser never 
roughens or reddens the 
hands, but keeps them 
soft and white. 


Cleans, Scrubs 








Scours, Polishes 


Old Dutch Cleanser 
keeps the house spick and 
span from cellar to attic. 
Cleans marble, painted 
walls, glassware, cut- 
lery, etc. Scrubs wood 
floors and woodwork, en- 
amel and porcelain tubs, 
tiling, etc. Scours pots, 
kettles and pans, boilers, 
sinks and flat-irons. Pol- 
ishes metal fixtures, taps, 
railings, etc. 

(Not a washing powder.) 


If your grécer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and 10c. 
in stamps for a full size can. 


Large, Sifter-Can 
(At All Grocers’) 10c. 


possesses all 


DUTCH HAND SOAP the cleansing 


properties of Old Dutch Cleanser adapted to 
toilet and bath use by the addition of pure 
vegetable oils. Unequaled for removing 
grease, ink, metal, paint and varnish stains 
from the skin. Large cake, 10 cents. 


CUDAHY, Maker, OMAHA. 


Branch and Factory, Toronto. 
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a Catalogue of 192 large pages 





MAULE’S 
SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 


Is one reason why I can 
so prominently advertise 


Your Money Bach 
if Not Satisfied 


Send me your address on a pos- 
tal, and by return mail I will send 
you my New Seed Book for 1910, 


filled to overflowing with every- 
thing good known to the best gar- 
deners in America. Whether you 
gp to plant hy acres of onions, 
or only a small ket of pans 
seed, you should Sons this Ban in 
hand before ordering elsewhere. 


Wm. Henry Maule 


1745 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JOHN HARVARD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
BY LOUIS A. HOLMAN 





PORTION OF A DRAWING OF SOUTHWARK, LONDON, MADE BY VISSCHER IN 1616. 


The scene upon welsh Joi John Harvard looked yf from the windows of his home, the site of 
Note the market n 


which is indicated by the asterisk. 
traitors’ heads above the gate 2 London Bridge. 
OUTHWARK, in the degenerate days of 
S James I, was the most openly lawless and 
disgracefully dirty ward in all London. 
Here, on grounds once occupied by suppressed 
religious establishments, ruffians and criminals 
claimed the right of sanctuary, and custom 
granted the claim. Here were the brutalizing 
bull- and bear-rings, playhouses which no re- 
spectable woman entered, and places even worse. 

Here, too, in the marshy river land, London 
congregated her obnoxious trades. In more than 
one sense Southwark was the sink of the city, 
and remained so until within living memory. 

On a narrow street in this undesirable quar- 
ter, frankly called Foul Lane, and overlooking 
a graveyard of plague victims, stood St. Saviour’s 
Free Grammar School. It represented the first 
effort of the parish to raise the standard of life 
by education. The founders’ earnestness is 
evident, for the vestrymen sold church vessels 
and vestments to the value of thirty pounds, 
and rented the Lady Chapel for a bakeshop, 
‘toward the bennyfytt of the schole.’’ 

Elizabeth contributed a charter and her bless- 
ing on petition of certain ‘‘diseret’’ and ‘‘sad’’ 
men of the parish. Considering the bear-bait- 
ing, cock-fighting, sack-drinking ways of the 
parish, ‘‘sad’’ seems a not inappropriate word 
to us who are unaccustomed to its old meaning of 
“sober.’? That they were discreet will appear. 

The school was for rich and poor alike. The 
pupils, however, almost all came from well-to- 
do families, for nowhere had the poorer classes 
yet awakened to such opportunities. Over 
three centuries it held to its work, but by 1899 
further struggle with the surrounding low life 
seemed unwise, and St. Saviour’s was merged 
with St. Olave’s, a better-situated rival school. 

In a book on Southwark, by Mrs. Boger, wife 
of one of the last high-masters of the school, 
is this statement: ‘‘ Robert Harvard, a butcher, 
but a man of substance and position in South- 
wark, at various times held the different local 
offices. We find him warden, vestryman, war- 
den again, also governor of St. Saviour’s 
Grammar School, then not long established, 

. and where, therefore, we may believe his 
more celebrated son, John Harvard, most cer- 
tainly was educated.’’ The parish records 
seem to show that Thomas Harvard, John’s 
brother, was also a governor of the school. 
Curiously enough, to-day, after the lapse of 
three centuries, the names of Lionel and Ken- 
neth Harvard, believed to be of the same family, 
are on the school roll. 

John Harvard’s home, above his father’s 
shop, faced High Street, just south of old Lon- 
don Bridge. Of the seven Harvard boys, two— 
perhaps three—died in infancy. Three of the | 
remaining four would have attended school at 
the same time ; first Robert, John and Thomas ; 
then John, Thomas and Peter. Before being | 
admitted each had to prove his ability to ‘‘rede | 
englyshe and lattyn perfectly, and wright his | 
name. ’? 





the street, the public-house signs, and the 


a week. Two weeks’ vacation came at Christ- 
mas-tide, ten days at Easter, a week near Pente- 
cost (June), a week at Southwark Fair time 
(September), besides Shrove Monday and Tues- 
day, and two other days at examination-time, 
to ‘‘encourage them to their books.’’ Lest this 
was too much liberty, certain holiday tasks 
were set. The younger students were to ‘‘ex- 
ercyse their pen and learn to wright’’; the 
older ones to compose verses on the life of 
Christ. At Shrovetide, when in some schools 
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BREAKFAST 
5 for 10 Cents 


in 


ONE 
Package 


of 
Beardsley’s “SHREDDED” Codfish 


1] | The RED BAND Box | 




















Goes further than two or three pounds of meat 

or a dozen eggs. Ready for instant use. Eco- 
] nomical and convenient. So many tempting 
ways of serving that your family will never tire 
of it. Send for our Booklet of Recipes—FREE. 





cock-fights were held, they were to versify in 
‘“dysprayse of wine and drunkenness.’’ 

‘*Theire plays,’’ continue the rules, ‘‘shal be 
shootinge in long bowes, chesse playe, runninge, 
wrestlinge, leapinge. Players for moneye, or 
betters shall be severely punished and ex- 
pulsed.’’ 

The qualifications for ‘‘ Hygh Master,’’ 
whose salary was twenty pounds per year, were 
not easy of attainment. Besides stringent 
scholarly requirements, and all the nominal 
Christian virtues, the master must be sound in 
body and mind, in conversation gentle, honest 
and discreet. He must also be wise, sociable 
and loving, not hasty or furious, and of experi- 
ence in discerning the nature of each pupil. 
In training the children he was to have in 
mind ‘‘every thinge that maye commande their 
catriage all their lives.’’ 

Further, the master was not to frequent ill 
company, ‘‘not to practize physick,’’ nor do 
anything else to hinder his diligence. Fortu- 
nately, there generally were men willing to 
swallow their modesty and admit that they 
possessed these virtues. Seven of them turned 
up in 1618, when there was to be an election. 
The one who shone above his fellows was 
named Francke. His name remains the only 
one known to us who served as high-master 
during the probable period (1614-1626) of the 
Harvard boys’ attendance. 

We have the names of two of the ushers— 
Davidge and Dyks. The former, who resigned 
in 1624, did it with regret. He told the gov- 
ernors that he must go, ‘‘and soe with weeping 
tears took his leave and had the governors’ 
good words, and so parted.’’ 

Among the governors of the school were un- 
educated men. Robert Harvard, for instance, 
could not sign his name, and such entries as 
‘‘stalled a master of our fre gramer skole by hus, 
the governors,’”’ are not infrequent. Yet the 
records show that these men were foresighted 
and broad-minded. Besides the Harvards, 
there were Philip Henslowe, stage-manager 
and shrewd man of business; Edward Alleyn, 
actor and founder of Dulwich College; John 
| Brigham, who established two scholarships ; 


| TRY it for Breakfast to-morrow ! 


Boston. J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS. New York. 



































| and John Trehearne, chief gentleman porter to 
| James I. To a large extent St. Saviour’ 
School was modeled on St. Paul’s, but it is 
| ev idence of the governors’ good judgment that | 
although the older school granted no holidays, | 
the new one had many. 





Parish-born children were taught free, but | The St. Saviour’s boys visited other schools, | 


each paid two shillings sixpence for entrance. 


Besides school requisites, each boy’s parents | and exercises.’’ 


provided clothing ‘‘beseeming his estate,’’ and 


they were to be responsible—so the statutes run | 


—for the care of his body. ‘‘They are to 
manage with great discretion and severity at 
home, which will make him love his school.’’ 

He must avoid naughty company, that his 
conversation and body come to no harm, and 
that he may profit by the master’s virtuous 
directions. 


age,—no time was wasted. In winter school 
hours were from seven to five; in summer from 


‘*to see the manner and fashion of the orations 
Then, too, the governors in- | 
vited men of learning ‘‘to examen the scholers.”? | 
A recent authority points out that St. Saviour’s | 
are ‘‘the earliest school statutes in which games 


| are mentioned, otherwise than as saying what 


| the boys shall not play.’ 


At one time the 


| two masters were each given fifty shillings per 


quarter above their wages, ‘‘for their painfull 


|and carefull care in the bringing upp of his 


| schollers.’’ 
Once admitted,—at seven or eight years of | 
| brothers probably experienced that ‘‘carefull 


six to six, with always a recess from eleven to | 
one. The list of text-books is formidable: | 


‘“Cicero, Terence, Ceaser, Valerius, Maximus, 
Justinus, Erasmi Apothegmata, Virgall, Hora- 
tius, Juvenall, Persius, Ovide Metamorphoses, 
{and] especially and above all suche Christian 
poets as Juvencus, Prudentius, Palengenius.’’ 
Sundays and feast-days the boys were to 
attend church. On holy-days—strange incentive 
to scholarship—‘‘the best scholers shall versify 
upon a chapter of the Newe Testament.’’ 
‘*Lycence to playe’’ was to be given but once 





As this was in 1624, John Harvard and his 


care.’? Much as these worthy men believed in 
their school, they had the wisdom to point out 
an even greater influence for good. ‘*The 
master,’? they said, ‘‘may do much, but good 
and discreet government at home makes all 
sure, and does the greatest good.’’ 

Thus did these ‘‘sad’’ but ‘‘discreet’’ gov- 
ernors seek to establish a more excellent manner 
of life and to keep the lamp of knowledge 
burning in their little benighted corner of the 
great world. Our hats come off to them. In| 
the final reckoning, we in America may find | 
our debt to them not a small one. 
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WARRANTED 


SYRUP * TAR 


CURES COUGHS AND COLDS 
YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 
YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE 
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Special Spring Offer. 


If you are in need of a new Sewing Machine send for our 





latest catalogue of the NEW COMPANION, together with 
samples of stitching done on the machine. An immediate 
request for the catalogue will secure our Special Spring 


Offer. pERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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“Better than 
the Best” 








A Flour 
of Quality 
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More eos to the barrel and 
better bread in the loaves 





OUR GUARANTEE 


‘oo If you are not thoroughly convinced that : 
WAS Daniel Webster Flour has produced the 
a \ <2 best bread you ever baked after you 
iA So 4 \* have. used an entire sack of-it, return 
ot IN SS the empty sack to the dealer, leave your 


name with him, and the purchase price 
* DANIEL ves will be refunded and charged to us. 





Lsada JHL NVHL HALLAG 


All Dealers Can Supply You 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn 
Daily Capacity 5000 Barrels 

















